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Five Distinguished New Books and Two Standard Texts 


BETTER TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Marvin D. Avcorn, Ricuarp A, Houseman, and Jim R. Scuunert, of San Diego 
State College. A basic text for student teachers. Summaries, reference readings, and 
selected motion pictures follow each chapter. Ready in March, probable price $4.25 


THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By Wittam Davin Reeve, for 25 years Head of the Department of Mathematics at 
Columbia. Establishes the place of mathematics in the modern secondary school, 
and sets forth clearly the curriculum problems that are related to the teacher, to 
the student, and to course content, Ready in April, probable price $5.50 


THE FIVES AND SIXES GO TO SCHOOL 


By Emma Dickson Sueeny, of Teachers College, Columbia. This warm and realis 
tic study helps to prepare the teacher of kindergarten and first-grade classes for 
her difficult and highly rewarding work. Photographs. Ready in February, probable 
price $3.00 


MENTAL HEALTH IN EDUCATION 


By Henry Cray Linpcren, of San Francisco State College. A practical, simple, and 
lively text, which demonstrates the meaning and importance of emotions in the 
classroom. Ready in February, probable price $3.50 


CREATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Harovp G, Suane, of Northwestern University, and Witsur A. Yaucu, of north- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. Develops the dynamic aspects of administration 
in elementary and junior high schools. Hlustrated. Ready in April, probable price 
$4.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 

EDUCATION IN MODERN AMERICA 

By Gorvon C, Lee, of Pomona College. “A useful presentation of many problems— 
many current debates.”’-—R. J. Schaefer, Harvard University. 555 pages, $4.50 

A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN CULTURE 
By R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, of Teachers College, Columbia 
“Teachers of the history of education in the United States will welcome this 


fresh addition to its literature.’—Thomas Woody, University of Pennsylvania. 
626 pages, $5.75 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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From Macmillan 


Educational Psychology 
by G. M. Blair, R. S. Jones, and R. H. Simpson 


Here is an unusually complete and comprehensive treatment of the field 
of educational psychology covering the areas of child growth and de- 
velopment, learning, mental hygiene, measurement, and the psychology 
of the teaching process. A distinctive feature of the book is the use of 
actual classroom examples to illustrate psychological theories. ‘The text 
bridges the gap between psychological theory and the work of teaching 
by preparing the teacher-in-training to handle many problems which 


will arise in the course of his teaching. 1954. 601 pp. $4.75 


Counseling With Parents —In Early Childhood 


Education 
7 By E. M. Leonard, D. D. VanDeman, and L. M. Miles 


In this book, Jane LeRoy, a fictional teacher, describes the way in 


i which she initiates and carries through a program of counseling with the 


parents of her group. Her straightforward discussions in the first person 
show vividly the implications of counseling in action. The typical situa- 
tions presented in this volume illustrate the varying types of problems 
in human relationships which the teacher encounters: parent-group 
meetings, individual teacher-parent conferences, parent-visits to the 
school, teacher's reports to parents through conferences and notes, and 


the exchange of written communications between home and school. 


Ready in March, 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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THE GIFTED CHILD 
in the Regular Classroom 
By MARIAN SCHEIFELE 


Tuis new guide for classroom teachers deals with an extremely important 
educational problem in a very helpful manner. The author provides a wealth 
of workable suggestions for teachers interested in doing a better job with 
exceptionally bright pupils. 

There are chapters on tests and other techniques for identifying gifted 
children, special problems of the gifted child, current types of educational 
programs for gifted children, and the teacher's role in this special education. 
Activities and procedures for the regular classroom are discussed in a separate 
chapter which tells how the teacher actually goes about enriching the gifted 
child’s experiences and integrating them with regular classroom work. 


Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 12 84 pp. 95 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


YOU AND YOUR STUDENT TEACHER 


By Ernest J. 


The author gives excellent pointers on making the experience of having a stu- 
dent teacher in the classroom a rewarding one for the cooperating teacher, the 
student teacher, the children, and the teaching profession. How the classroom 
teacher can learn about his student teacher, prepare the class for his coming, 
give the student security and stimulation, and in the process crystallize his own 
teaching philosophy are aspects of the situation that the author treats with 
directness, clarity, and wit. 


42 pages Paper bound, 75 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 
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From the Home of Leading Texts 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


By Paut Wooprinc, Western Washington College of Education. 215 
pages, $3.50 
Offering a thoughtful critique of educational policy during the past fifty years, this book 
then presents a search for concepts which may logically follow in the field in the future. 
Emphasis is placed on the confusion in the current educational picture, and how this con- 
fusion interferes with the work of the schools. It stresses the need for new ideas and leader- 
ship, and maintains that policy must be determined by the people. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By Ceci V. and Arsert J. Huccrrr, Michigan State College. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 365 pages, $4.75 


Here is an excellent introductory text for undergraduates beginning to major in elemen 
tary education and for others interested in the elementary field. The text is designed to 
give purpose and meaning to the profession of teaching. This is accomplished through a 
“content” presentation in which there is an emergence of a philosophy of education as 
well as the relationships of the teachers and the school to the present-day cultural life of 
the people. The book helps the student to understand the strengths and weaknesses of 
teaching as an occupation and the rewards which it offers. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE 


By Ervin W. Detyen, Gavin H. Cochran Elementary School, Louisville; 
and Mary F. Detyen, Alexander G. Barret Junior High School, Louis- 
ville. 262 pages, $3.75 
The main purpose of this text is to help teachers and prospective teachers to under- 
stand children, to learn to recognize and interpret symptoms of maladjustment, to hunt 
for causes of emotional ills, and to discover effective ways of treatment. Suggestions for 
organized group activities and for incidental guidance should help both teachers and 
students to gain insight into common behavior problems. 


TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 
By JANe Warters, Los Angeles, California. In press 


Covering all the commonly used techniques of student personnel work, this comprehensive 
volume offers an up to the minute treatment of guidance methods. Including the most 
recent developments and trends in student personnel work, it is valuable as a reference 
book for the guidance practitioner and as a text for students of guidance. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. [S47 
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DUCATION today faces a host of cru- 
E cial problems. Overcrowded build- 
ings, the shortage of teachers, inadequate 
financial support, the impact of new com- 
munication media, the need for prompt 
and realistic adjustment of educational 
programs—these are some of the perplex- 
ing issues we accept readily as our pro- 
fessional worries. But the current wide- 
spread criticism of the schools seems an 
extra burden. 

Well, we had better accept the situa- 
tion and do something about it. The tra- 
ditional isolation of the school from the 
community is past. The taxpayer knows 
he has the right to the kind of education 
he wants for his children, and he is articu- 
late about his expectations. Pressure 
groups of all kinds insist that their beliefs 
be reflected in classroom teaching. Within 
our own ranks there are sharp cleavages. 
As professional people, how shall we treat 
demands for return to outmoded prac- 
tices, bitter complaints against promising 
innovations, attacks on textbooks and 
films, or criticisms of our comfortable 
routines and fixed programs? 


Introduction 


The real problem is not merely that of 
achieving an efficient defense. It is to 
raise the level of lay criticism and to 
insure full consideration of all construc- 
tive ideas for change. The public rela- 
tions program telling citizens about the 
excellence of their schools will not suffice 
as a solution. Widespread lay participa- 
tion in determining school polic ies, essen- 
tial as it is, will not be adequate. To do 
the job, every teacher must accept as a 
professional responsibility the obligation 
to serve as an active, intelligent inter- 
preter of the local schools, and to see to 
it that enlightened criticism is utilized. 

This task calls for the re-examination 
of personal beliefs and ways of working. 
Why do we do what we do? Are our 
practices consistent with our democratic 
ideals, with our understanding of the 
learning process and child development? 
The task calls for an eagerness to com- 
municate with laymen about the work 
of the school (at all levels), and equally 
important, a willingness to listen. It re- 
quires a toughness of spirit, to resist ideas 
patently irresponsible or inimical to the 
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welfare of children. It demands receptiv- 
ity to needed change. 

The articles in this issue of the Tracu- 
Recorp are intended to 
stimulate thinking about the fundamen- 
tal considerations underlying certain 
focal points of attack. The purpose is 
not primarily to refute the critics, nor 
to deal with all the major debates. 
Rather it is hoped that readers will be 
encouraged to pursue this line of ap- 
proach into other areas of disagreement. 

In the first article Mr. McLaughlin 
raises the question as to who is ulti- 
mately responsible for education in 
America’s public schools. He discusses 
the board of education as a policy-mak- 
ing institution through which the people 
of a community exercise control over the 
curriculum, teaching methods, and other 
aspects of the school’s operation. He 
goes on to describe the work of citizen 
advisory committees, noting the power- 
ful influence they have wielded. 

Mr. Hunt deals with the role of subject 
matter in general education and in “intel- 
lectual” education. Citing the tremendous 
task of the public school in undertaking 
to educate all American youth, he points 
out that values in addition to intellectual 
growth are important, that book learning 
alone is inadequate even for the gifted, 
and that the traditional program is un- 
suitable for the large group of slow 
learners. The thoughtful reader will be 
challenged by the analysis of questions 
that must be answered in selecting sub- 
ject matter and methods. 

“Another Look At The Three R’s” 
analyzes present-day instruction in the 
so-called fundamentals. Mr. Jacobs states 
that modern teachers recognize their re- 
sponsibility to help youth acquire com- 
mand of the skills of language, number, 


and science. But, he suggests, teachers 
know children need many other basic 
skills in order to become effective citi- 
zens. He points out that research has 
proved all these abilities are best learned 
when taught functionally rather than 
formally or incidentally. 

And what about the building of good 
citizenship? Mr. Russell says the wise 
educator will admit the schools have not 
been too successful in this area. Good 
citizenship is not identical with enlight- 
enment. Discussing two abortive ap- 
proaches, he suggests the characteristics 
of a good citizenship education program 
and illustrates the laboratory practice 
technique. 

In treating the problem of character 
education, Mr. Raup calls attention to 
the need for shaping general moral guides 
in a modern life focused in creative doing. 
Defining desirable moral character and 
outlining difficulties in the way of edu- 

cating for this goal, he presents clues for 
helping youth to make better choices 
and decisions. 

A school cannot be better than its 
teachers. The education of the profes- 
sional workers who guide the learning 
of our children is a matter of crucial 
importance. Mr. Borrowman, in “A 
Quest for A Discipline of Teacher Edu- 

cation”, recounts the history of the strug- 
gle heres een the defenders of the classical 
liberal arts tradition and those who have 
supported the professionalized prepara- 
tion of teachers. Especially useful in his 
listing of criteria for a balanced concept 
of teacher education. 

Against the background of the articles, 
the Review section features critiques of 
some of the books whose authors have 
been most outspoken in their comments 
about the schools.—M.R.B. 
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Control of Education in Public Schools 


FREDERICK C. 


ASSOCIATE COORDINATOR, CPEA, 


uBLIc education in the United States 

has always been fair game for the 
critics. Most people can recall enough of 
their own schooling to form a basis for 
comparison with present-day practices. 
They are fed up and frustrated with 
problems they cannot solve and govern- 
ment they cannot see. 
ties are close at hand, and it is hard to 
resist the temptation to make them a 
scapegoat, Besides, the schools have short- 
comings aplenty! Many of the critics are 
well-meaning and sincere, and their ef- 


The school authori- 


forts to improve public education should 
receive careful attention. 
It is strange, 


find in 
America persons who appear to resent 
attempts by teachers, public school ad- 
ministrators, and professors of education 

develop better educational practices 
and procedures. Ridiculing research in- 
stead of challenging it does not fit the 
cultural pattern of a nation that has long 
prided itself on change and improvement. 

Many of the more verbal critics express 
concern over education.” 
They do not suggest where it is to be 
found, how widespread it is, or why the 
older teaching methods are sounder than 
the new, but they make slashing attacks 
on professional educators for undermin- 
ing the fundamentals with modern meth- 
ods. Few are excepted, although a cur- 
rent and rather widely read book, roundly 
denouncing educators of all categories, 


however, to 


“progressive 


McLAUGHLIN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


is dedicated to the teachers of the au- 
thor’s home town. How they managed to 
escape the blight affecting all others is 
not explained. Most critics lump all edu- 
cators together and deride them unmerci- 
fully, charging that they run America’s 
schools and are using their seemingly 
unlimited powers to ruin them. 

Among those recently “spanking” the 
educators have been a number of school 
board members. It can be assumed there- 
fore that some at least are aware of the 
board’s existence. But board members are 
either credited with no brains or are not 
recognized as having serious responsibili- 
ties in connection with the public schools. 
Their role is not often discussed, but it is 
quite clear that board members are being 
bamboozled along with parents. Both 
groups are ignorant of the true nature 
of the fraud being perpetrated on the 
young in the name of education. Both 
groups escape blame, presumably because 
they have no responsibility or no au- 
thority. 

Basic questions are thus raised in the 
minds of thoughtful readers. Who is 
ultimately responsible for education in 
America’s public schools? What is the 
role of the board of education in estab- 
lishing policy with regard to the school 
curriculum and teaching processes? Is the 
public’s interest adequately protected by 
a control device such as the board of edu- 
cation? To what extent do school ad- 
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ministrators and the professional staff act 
on educational matters independently of 
the community and school board? 

If the answers to such questions clearly 
reveal that our public schools are run by 
a closed corporation of professional edu- 
cators, then the critics are dead right in 
their opposition, regardless of how well 
or how poorly the professionals are do- 
ing with the program. If, however, the 
schools operate within a system of demo- 
cratic controls which give the people a 
strong voice in the very matters criti- 
cized, then the arguments are not valid. 
If it appears that educators have been 
revising and changing curriculum con- 
tent to meet individual and community 
needs and improving methods and tech- 
niques with the knowledge and approval 
of the board of education and the sup- 
port of parents, the critics will have to 
rewrite their texts. They should be aimed 
at school boards, parents, and other citi- 
zen groups who hire and tolerate the 
frauds who are substituting “oceans of 
piffle” for sound education. 

The board of education is a unique 
institution. It grew out of America’s nine- 
teenth century experiments in local self- 
government and proved so satisfactory 
that no serious efforts have ever been 
made to replace it. It developed as a 
separate function of government in this 
country because of the deep-seated be- 
lief in the importance of education and 
a consequent desire on the part of the 
people to control their schools as closely 
as possible. Professor Charles A. Beard 


pointed this out in his statement prepared 
for the Educational Policies Commission: 


The peculiar nature of education and its 
functions in society have been recognized 
by the sober judgment of the American 
people as expressed in constitutions and stat- 
utes. This judgment is revealed in many 
types of administrative authorities to which 


educational responsibilities are assigned by 
law. These vary, no doubt, from state to 
state and region to region; but one funda- 
mental principle underlies almost all of 
them. It is that authorities, state and local, 
in charge of the public schools and colleges 
are to stand apart from the executive and 
legislative branches of the government." 


Even critics of the widespread practice 
of giving boards of education fiscal and 
administrative independence of city gov- 
ernment have conceded that there is no 
disposition on the part of the American 
people to abandon this method of school 
control. 


There can be no question that people re- 
gard education as somehow occupying a 
sanctified position, so sanctified that they 
mistrust interference on the part of the 
City and even on the part of the State. 
School officials, even those elected, are re- 
garded as better qualified for their positions 
than municipal officials.? 

No one contends that these boards of 
education, or school committees as they 
are sometimes called, have always been 
above reproach in seeking out the will of 
the people on educational matters or in 
their conduct of the schools. There is, 
however, wide agreement among his- 
torians and objective observers of the 
American scene that this instrument for 
popular control of public schools has 
been largely responsible for the success 
which has attended the first efforts of a 
large nation to educate everybody. 

What is the responsibility of the board 
of education in establishing basic policy 
on matters of curriculum content, teach- 
ing methods, or other phases of the school 
program? Administrators, professors of 
education, teachers, and board members 

1Fducational Policies Commission, “The 
Unique Function of Education in American 
Democracy,” 1937, pp. 106-7. 

2.N. B. Henry and J. B. Kerwin, Schools and 


City Government (Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938), pp. 2-3. 
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themselves have spoken out freely with 
regard to this responsibility. Referring to 
New York City’s public school system 
in the American Teacher, Charles W. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard 
University, commented on the board’s 
tasks: 


The Board of Education should give gen- 
eral direction to this great system of public 
instruction; that is, should determine its 
policies, appoint the chief executive offi- 
cers, fix the rules under which all appoint- 
ments are made, and maintain, through 
well-organized, expert services, a constant 
supervision over the actual work going on, 
and an unremitting study of desirable im- 
provements and enlargements.* 


A board member's job appears to have 
been no more of a sinecure in 1914 than 
it is in 1954. 

Says George D. Strayer, writing for 


the Educational Policies Commission, 


Good members of the board of education 
scrutinize carefully each proposal brought 
before them by the superintendent of 
schools. They constantly require that their 
executive officer present proof of the wis- 
dom of the measures which he has advo- 
cated, that he give a strict accounting of the 
use of the resources provided. The board of 
education provides that in all strictly pro- 
fessional matters such as the adoption of 
textbooks, or the development of courses 
of study and curriculums, recommendations 
come before it from the superintendent of 
schools.* 


Arthur B. Moehlman, late Professor of 
Education at the University of Michigan, 
is very clear on the issue raised by many 
critics: 


The assumption on the part of certain pro- 
fessional educators that the board of edu- 
cation is designed to carry out the will of 


Charles W. Eliot, “The Board of Education 
and the Professional Staff.” American Teacher, 
February, 1914. 

Educational Policies Commission, Structure 
and Administration in American Democracy, 
193%, pp: 60-61. 


the teaching profession and to approve all 
professional plans presented to it has little 
merit. The board represents the people, 
whose interest in education transcends that 
of any special group, including the teach- 
ing profession. The people will ultimately 
decide what they want their schools to do.* 


Professor George S. Counts does not 
sound like a member of a profession anx- 
ious to exclude the public from know!- 
edge or control of its operations: 


The fundamental character of public edu- 
cation in the United States is, in the last 
analysis, determined by the board that con- 
trols the school. To be sure, back of the 
board stands the state, but to the board the 
state has delegated the practical control of 
public education. Within the wide limits 
created by legislative enactment, the broad 
outlines of policy are shaped by the mem- 
bers of this body. To a degree and in a 
fashion seldom grasped, the content, spirit, 
and purpose of public education must de- 
flect the bias, the limitations, and the experi- 
ence of the membership of this board. The 
possibilities which the school possesses as 
a creative and leavening social agency are 
set by the good will, the courage, and the 
intelligence of that membership.* 


Such statements are fairly typical of 
the views of professors of education 
whom certain of the critics prefer to 
call the “superprofessionals.” 

School superintendents are also. im- 


portant members of the coterie accused 


of arrogating to themselves all basic de- 
cisions affecting the schools. How they 
regard the board in this matter should 
be of interest to all those who have not 
already made up their minds. The 1946 
Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators dealt exhaust- 
ively with the question of the power and 
responsibility of the board of education 


Arthur B. Moechlman, School Administra- 
tion (New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951), 
p- 147. 

® George S. Counts, The Social Composition 
of Sande of Education (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1927), p. 1 
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in the conduct and operation of the edu- 
cational enterprise. 

It is the sense of the administrators’ 
argument that a division of labor should 
take place between the board and the 
superintendent of schools, and the cri- 
terion that should determine who does 
what is effectiveness, not the convenience 
of either group. Superintendents realize 
that such statements as “The board legis- 
lates and the superintendent executes,” 
are too simple to be of much help; that 
it is easier to state such divisions of re- 
sponsibility than it is to implement them. 
Where duties are not readily divisible, 
the board and the superintendent should 
work as a team but, they say, “the board 
holds final power on all legislative deci- 
sions.”’? In actual practice they point out 
that policies to be considered by the 
board are likely to be suggested by the 
superintendent. 


In discussing typical responsibilities 
that might properly be the concern of 


the board it is interesting to note under 
the heading “Curriculum Offerings” the 
following: 


Board: Decides the general scope of the 
local educational offerings in addition to 
those required by law and passes upon in- 
structional procedures related to contro- 
versial matters such as those sometimes con- 
nected with religion, science, social and gov- 
ernmental organization and so on, within 
the limits of the law and the requirement 
of adequate academic freedom of in- 
structors.* 


The superintendents then proceed to out- 
line their own functions in this area: 
purchasing textbooks, scheduling classes, 
assignment of space, deciding on compe- 
tent instructors, and the like. In general, 
the same division holds for other phases 


7 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, School Boards in Action, Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook, 1946, p- §2- 

8 hid., p. 50. 


of school operation. Contrary to the 
straw men set up by the critics, the 
superintendents believe firmly in an allo- 
cation of powers which places the deter- 
mination of policy on all important issues 
in the hands of boards of education. 

This position is affirmed in their 1952 
Yearbook, where they state: 


But more important than all this, they 
(300,000 school board members) set the 
educational policies that affect the educa- 
tion of nearly 27 million boys and girls in 
the public schools and many millions of 
adults enrolied for part time study.* 


A questionnaire was submitted to school 
administrators throughout the country in 
connection with the development of this 
document, in which they were asked to 
rate their boards of education as agencies 
of community leadership in educational 
affairs. Half of the rural superintendents 
placed them in the top bracket in this 
respect, while nearly 70 per cent of city 
superintendents rated board members as 
persons of competence and civic ideals 
and said that the public looks to the 
board for educational leadership. Thus, 
not only does the superintendent of 
schools accept his board of education in 
a leadership role, but he also believes it 
is so accepted by the public. The Year- 
book goes on to say: 


The school board represents a mechanism 
which the people have provided for their 
own enlightenment and through which they 
have kept the control of education from 
falling under the domination of a particular 
group or bureaucracy.'” 


Teachers association journals, publica- 
tions of elementary and secondary sc hool 
principals, and periodicals of many other 


® American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, The American School Superintendency, 
Thirtieth Yearbook, 1952, p. 104. 

20 American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, The American School Superinterdency, 
Thirtieth Yearbook, 1952, p. 105. 
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education groups have discussed at one 
time or another the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of boards of education. Al- 
most without exception they are referred 
to, and accepted as, the governing bodies 
running public schools. ‘The studies car- 
ried on by the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration have involved 
school board members and interested citi- 
zens as full partners in much of its action 
research to improve administrative lead- 
ership. 

Neither administrators nor board mem- 
bers believe that clear-cut divisions of 
responsibility are always possible in the 
operation of school systems. In a de- 
mocracy, lines of authority are often not 
so direct as citizens desire or as dictator- 
ships might provide. Many school prob- 
lems fall between policy- -making and ad- 
ministration and, as a consequence, boards 
sometimes administer and administrators 
sometimes make policy. In a sense all ad- 
ministration has an element of policy- 
making in it. 

But the board of education possesses 
both the legal right and the moral re- 
sponsibility to require its executive officer 
to consult and report on action taken 
where policy has not been established. 
On the other hand the superintendent has 
an equal responsibility—which he clearly 
recognizes—to consult with board mem- 
bers on every occasion where vital ques- 
tions of policy are involved. 

No school faculty can fool five mem- 
bers of the average American board of 
education for any length of time, and no 
board of education can keep the general 
public in the dark indefinitely about what 
it is doing. Innumerable examples can be 
cited of situations in which the board or 
the community asserted its responsibility 
for the educational program. The Pasa- 
dena case is well known and illustrative. 
The evidence indicates that the board of 


education had been apprised of the plans 
and had approved the policies on in- 
service training of teachers, summer 
camps for youngsters, and other inno- 
vations of Superintendent Goslin. It was 
only after a wave of hysteria swept the 
community that the board yielded to 
pressure and rejected the program. Re- 
gardless of the merits of the case, the 
community demonstrated its power to 
act and the board its authority. The case 
was further evidence of the fact that no 
superintendent can move very far or for 
very long without keeping the public 
fully informed and having the under- 
standing and support of the board. 

Scarsdale, New York’s, “battle of the 
books” is another illustration of the im- 
portant role played by a board of edu- 

cation in the operation of the school 
program. Although the superintendent 
and his staff were attacked for certain 
textbooks that were being used, the board 
of education quickly and rightfully as- 
sumed responsibility for hav ing approved 
the list and proceeded, with the bac king 
of the community, to fight the critics toa 
standstill. 

In 1950 a summer camp worth $70,000 
was offered by the state of Michigan to 
the public schools of Carney, near which 
it was situated. On the recommendation 
of the professional staff, the board of 
education accepted the gift with the idea 
of using it in the school program. The 
people of this small town were stirred up 
by a citizen who disagreed with the pro- 
posal and eventually brought such pres- 
sure on the board that, despite the fact 
that this group had full legal authority 
for its action, it submitted the question to 
the people for an advisory vote. The gift 
was rejected. Whether the board of edu- 
cation and the staff were ahead or behind 
the community in their thinking is be- 
side the point. The people for the thou- 
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sandth time demonstrated that they know 

full well wl.) owns the public schools 

and how to exercise the rights of owner- 
ship. 

School boards are often more advanced 
than the professionals in their educational 
concepts, and perhaps more frequently 
the public is ahead of both groups. If 
this is the case and the public favors 
changes opposed by the classicists, such 
endorsement constitutes a further refu- 
tation of much recent criticism. 

The growth of citizen advisory com- 
mittees on education since the war has 
been spectacular; they have sprung up 
all over the country in response to emer- 
gency conditions facing the public 
schools. Where perhaps a dozen such 
groups existed in 1940, the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools reported in 1953 that it had been 
in touch with 2,200 active committees 
and had reason to believe that more than 
8,000 such advisory bodies existed in the 
United States. 

The following descriptive material 
from one such organization illustrates 
ways in which citizens often work for 
educational changes (and improvement). 
wuart tris: Oldest citizen organization in 

the city and state working for better 
schools, the 57-year-old Public Educa- 
tion Association is a group of non-parti- 
san private citizens whose sole purpose 
is to improve the public schools and col- 
leges of New York City. 

tr pors: PEA works for adequate 
education budgets, smaller classes, more 
and better-trained teachers, adequate 
school housing and supplies, and the best 
in school administration. 

PEA pioneers, conducting experiments which 
may improve current methods of educa- 
tion. When these experiments are proven, 
the Board of Education takes over their 
operation. Some of the past PEA experi- 

ments which are now an integral part of 

New York City’s public school system 


are: School social workers ( visiting teach- 
ers), modern teaching techniques, classes 
for cardiac and crippled children, all-day 
neighborhood schools." 


More often than not, these citizen com- 
mittees have been set up by either the 
board of education or the superintendent, 
and their advice has been welcomed on a 
wide range of subjects from teaching 
methods and curriculum to bonds and 
school buildings. They usually include 
successful business and professional peo- 
ple and representative parents from vari- 
ous parts of the community. In many 
cases their influence on the public schools 
has been so strong that it is difficult to 
understand how critics could ignore 
them. They often push the professional 
staff willy-nilly in the direction of more 
progressive programs—even though they 
may never have heard of John Dewey. 

Other organizations, such as the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, are very much 
interested in the educational program and 
help to keep the public informed on 
school affairs. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers reports a 300 per 
cent increase in membership in the last 
ten years. 

The sad fact is, however, that despite 
such efforts on the part of many groups, 
the most sensitive and presistent funda- 
mentalist would be hard put to find a 
school with an activity program even in 
places like New York City. The PEA 
might push school authorities into ac cept- 
ance of the philosophy of modern edu- 

cation, but finding teachers to implement 
it is something else. If critics who report 
that many teachers oppose the newer 
methods had inv estigated a little farther, 
they might have discovered that these 
teachers lacked the training, initiative, 
or courage to get away from the regi- 


1 The Public Fducation Association, De- 
scriptive Leaflet, 1952. 
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mented classroom and that there is very 
little administrators could do about it 
even if they wanted to until better- 
trained teachers are available. (And we 
mean better, not more training.) 

The difficulty of securing teachers who 
are trained in the new methods leads to 
the last point for discussion. A recurring 
argument in recent attacks is that pro- 
fessors of education, working hand 
glove with state education departments, 
have established an overriding conspiracy 
to effect a closed system in public schools. 


Professors of education do all the signifi- 
cant thinking, so to speak, for your local 
schools because they have copper riveted 
one of the neatest bureaucratic machines 
ever created by any professional group in 
any country, anywhere, since the priesthood 
of ancient 


It is true that the schools must have 
teachers and that in most states the teach- 
ers must have taken at least a few courses 
in education in order to get a state cer- 
tificate to teach. For the past seven or 
eight years, however, it has been possible 
to escape the vicious circle of educators 
trained by other educators, for thousands 
of certified teachers have left the pro- 
fession, thereby making it necessary to 
lower the standards. In some places they 
have been almost nonexistent and boards 
were free to hire anyone they could get 
to teach. In Mississippi it was reported 
that at one point 80°, of all teachers 
were on substandard certificates. There 
is no record that this condition has 
brought about any improvement in the 
schools or any move to do away with 
teacher-training institutions. 

Certification standards are established 
in state law. This means that they must be 
submitted to a legislative body consisting 


12 Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public 


Schools (Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 1953), p. 
36. 
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of laymen—largely lawyers—and finally 
approved by the governor. Before they 
reach this stage however, they must be 
devised, or passed on, by a State Educa- 
tion Department which operates under 
the control of a State School Committee 
or a Board of Education. In New York 
State this agency is known as the Board 
of Regents. The Board of Regents passes 
on all important policy proposed by the 
Commissioner of Education and his staff. 
The establishment of certification stand- 
ards would certainly be considered im- 
portant in most such bodies, which means 
that it is only “proposed” by educators. 
It is relatively easy for any citizen to 
make his voice heard either in education 
department councils or in the legislative 
halls, and opposition to any of the re- 
quirements for certification could easily 
be registered. 

All states have some arrangement 
whereby the policies of their institutions 
of higher learning are reviewed by a lay 
body. In New York a Board of Trustees 
meets regularly to discuss policies and 
problems of the University of the State 
of New York. Within this University 
system, teacher- training institutions op- 
erate, and here their programs are sub- 
ject to critical examination by persons 
with no educational ax to grind. Private 
institutions, such as ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University, have their own 
boards of trustees including businessmen, 
industrialists, and professional persons 
who have access to inside and outside 
information concerning the work going 
on in the college. Such boards have been 
quick enough on occasion to impose 
loyalty oaths and other restrictions on 
the teaching staff. They possess the power 
to appraise the program as well as the 
teachers, and presumably have been do- 
ing so during the past half century. 
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Thus the fearful “copper-riveted ma- 
chine” has no rivets at all when examined 
at close range. It is operated by profes- 
sionals but controlled at every crucial 
point by a board of directors or some 
other citizen agency. 

In no other country has the layman 
been assigned such a vital role in educa- 
tion at all levels, and in no other country 


has such tremendous progress been made 
in all fields. A vast aggregation of Ameri- 
cans are well-informed as to what is 
going on in our system of public schools, 
and they should be for they help run 
them. These responsible citizens have not 
been taken in by educators. Neither are 
they likely to be misled by the Zolls or 
the Lynds. 
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EVERAL critics of American public 
have charged that the 
schools are becoming anti-intellectual, 
too much concerned with trivialities and 
frivolities. Although many of the state- 
ments are hostile and negative, the 
charges raise questions that should have 
balanced and constructive consideration. 
What has been our intellectual tradition 
in schools and colleges? What is general 
education, and what is its relation to 
intellectual and specialized education? 
What are the kinds of subject matter 
upon which schools and colleges can and 
must draw? What, in a program of dem- 
ocratic education that takes account of 
values which include but go beyond 
those that are strictly intellectual, is the 
role of subject matter? 
OUR INTELLECTUAL TRADITIONS 

American education, following Euro- 
pean traditions, was long predominantly 
intellectual in its emphasis. Secondary 
and higher education were developed for 
and long confined to the gifted few. The 
classics and liberal arts became part of 
the valued background of generations of 
leaders in American intellectual and 
public life. 

But curricula that are now regarded as 
traditional were not static. As society 
changed and as knowledge expanded, 
new disciplines—English and modern 
languages, the sciences and psychology, 
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history and the social sciences, the arts 
and new aspects of mathematics—forced 
their way into the high school and col- 
lege programs, along with vocational and 
preprofessional offerings. New depart- 


ments were established, new require- 
ments, as in English and American his- 
tory, were imposed. The content of 
subjects changed and grew. New teach- 
ing procedures, as laboratory work and 
field trips, were adopted. ventually new 
patterns of organization, cutting across 
several disciplines, were devised for both 
schools and colleges. Educators were re- 
peatedly faced with some form of the 
question “Knowledge for what?” Re- 
peatedly innovations resulted. 

The successive changes were not wel- 
comed by all educators. Conservatives 
and reactionaries gave ground no faster 
than they had to. But new needs of so- 
ciety, the ability of Americans to invest in 
more and more education for more and 
more youth, and the widening range of 
abilities and needs of the ever-expanding 
school and college population proved ir- 
resistible. American education exists for 
the nation and the people as a whole, not 
for scholars and scholarship alone. In the 
twentieth century the nation keeps most 
of its children in school through second- 
ary years, and sends a still- -growing pro- 
portion of its youth on to college. In gen- 
eral the schools and colleges have been ex- 
pected to adapt to the youth who come 
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to them; as the backgrounds and needs, 
the talents and aptitudes of youth in 
school and college have expanded to in- 
clude the range from the highly gifted 
to the seriously limited, the schools have 
responded. 

The challenge to schools and colleges 
has been greater than most of the public, 
and many educators, have realized. The 
response is still incomplete, and might 
appropriately be regarded as still experi- 
mental. It includes comprehensive high 
schools with a range of programs, some 
specialized vocational high schools and 
post- -secondary technical schools, many 
junior colleges, and some general col- 
leges for the intellectually less gifted. It 
has brought many new elements into the 
school and college program—guidance, a 
wide range of “extracurricular” activities, 
changes in the content of established sub- 
jects, new materials of instruction, modi- 
fied teaching-learning procedures. And 
it has brought, as a rationale for much 


that has been attempted, the idea of 
general education. In practice, however, 
general education is in the main a sup- 


plement to, rather than a substitute for, 
education that is intellectual. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
What we now call “general education” 
has two over-all aims: first, the develop- 
ment of competent citizens, capable of 
participating effectively in the public af- 
fairs of a democracy; second, the fullest 
possible development of well-rounded 
and well-adjusted individuals. Both aims 
apply to all children and youth. Both 
involve all workers in schools—teachers 
at all grade levels and in all subject areas, 
administrators, guidance specialists. Both 
aims also involve homes, churches, com- 
munity agencies, and all influences that 
form or modify ideas, ideals, and opin- 
ions—including comics, newspapers and 


magazines, movies, radio and television, 
religious leaders and social reformers, 
politicians and businessmen, athletes and 
entertainers, and all who set standards 
of success. 

The schools and colleges have addi- 
tional aims. High schools have long been 
concerned with vocational guidance and 
specialized training for business, with 
teaching some trades and crafts, and with 
preliminary aspects of technological and 
professional education. Many junior col- 
leges and four-year colleges have de- 
veloped technical and_ preprofessional 
programs. Many liberal arts colleges ac- 
cept substantial amounts of specialized 
work in engineering, law, medicine, busi- 
ness, and education for credit toward 
bachelor’s degrees. And in liberal arts 
colleges, also, prospective college or uni- 
versity teachers lay the foundation, es- 
pecially in their third and fourth years, of 
specialization in mathematics, in one or 
more of the natural sciences, English or 
foreign languages, music or art, or in 
history or one or more of the social 
sciences. Some aspects of the school and 
college curricula are clearly general edu- 
cation. Some are clearly vocational. Some 
are both for all youth. Some are general 
education for many and at the same time 
vocational for at least a few. 

With the subject matter of professional 
education, including that of the last two 
years of college, which is included 
major programs of students who may 
specialize, we are only incidentally con- 
cerned here. The subject matter of gen- 
eral education is, of course, drawn from 
and constantly modified by the knowl- 
edge of specialists. If contact between 
specialists and teachers in general edu- 
cation is broken, or is merely casual and 
occasional, general education loses re- 
liablity and integrity. But the subject 
matter of general education is selected 
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EDUCATION: 
from the vast total knowledge of special- 
ists, and the selection takes account not 
only of scholarship but of the needs of 
society and the needs and potentialities 
of learners. 

Because general education takes ac- 
count of the needs of society and of 
learners, its subject matter in some re- 
spects is broader than for specialists in 
the scholarly disciplines—a point over- 
looked or condemned by those who re- 
gard education as exclusively an intel- 
lectual process. The latter, in protesting 
or attacking many new developments in 
general education, charge that the de- 
velopments are non-intellectual or anti- 
intellectual. Thus they raise the question 
of what should be learned by all young 
citizens—of the subject matter of general 
education, and of how it should be 
learned. 

KINDS OF SUBJECT MATTER 

The subject matter of education is 
selected from all the human experience 
and thought about that experience of 
which we have record. The record of the 
experience and thought, expressed in a 
variety of forms, has been called the 
cultural heritage. Much of it has been 
organized in disciplines or subjects, 
named history, philosophy, literature, art, 
mathematics, and so on. As both experi- 
ence and thought about it have increased, 
the number of disciplines and the num- 
ber of subdivisions of each have increased 
also. 


Curriculum-making for American 


schools and colleges ‘has always required 


selection. As human know ledge has in- 
creased, problems of selection have be- 
come ever more acute. The answer of 
intellectuals, in their own careers, has 
been specialization. By definition that 
answer, even for future specialists and 
intellectuals, is barred in general educa- 
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tion, for it is concerned with the basic 
education of all citizens, including those 
who will eventually follow some one of 
the innumerable specializations that now 
exist. 

If the disciplines that make up the 
cultural heritage offer any criteria for 
selection of the content of general edu- 
cation, the criteria have not yet been 
identified. In practice one of three poli- 
cies has been followed by those con- 
cerned with secondary and higher edu- 
cation. First, traditional subjects have 
been maintained insofar as possible, but 
modified as pressures have brought the 
elimination of some (notably 
languages), 


classical 
the introduction of others, 
and the constant reorganization of all, 
both traditional and newer. Second, es- 
pecially at the college level, surveys of 
many subjects, old and new, have been 
offered; a few have been required, and 
selection among the rest has been left to 
students and advisers, under the elective 
system. Third, surveys of broad fields— 
groups of related subjects—such as social 
science, natural science, the humanities, 
and the arts have been organized and re- 
quired in the colleges, and offerings in 
general science, general mathematics, 
general social studies, and integrated or 
core programs have been developed in 
some elementary and secondary schools. 

None of the three policies has achieved 
results sufficiently satisfactory that any 
one of them has been univ ersally adopted. 
Moreover, in all three, the criteria of 
selection have come only in part from 
the disciplines themselves. The needs of 
society and of the learners, together with 
the requirements of the teaching-le: arning 
process, have been taken into account 
also, though in varying degrees. Many 
“intellectual” curricula can be devised, 
yet none exists that commands the sup- 
port of all who insist on intellectual 
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values in education. But the critics of 
much that has been introduced into gen- 
eral education do seem agreed that learn- 
ing, or at least intellectual learning, 
gained from books. 

Most of the cultural heritage, includ- 
ing the traditional subject matter of edu- 
cation, is printed. Some of it is available 
only in books, much of it is available 
most readily in books—for those who 
can and will read. But even for those 
who learn by reading it is now clear that 
much know ledge and understanding of 
the cultural heritage are also gained from 
direct experience, from the movies and 
television, from the radio and recordings, 
and from firsthand observation of the 
heritage as it exists and operates in their 
surroundings. ‘These elements in educa- 
tion cannot be ignored. They are power- 
ful influences—and they condition the 
possibilities and effectiveness of learning 
from books, whether by the intellectually 
gifted or by others. 

Moreover, many children and youth 
now in school do not learn, or learn 
readily, from books. For these young 
citizens, many of whom can and do learn 
much and learn it well, and many of 


whom achieve success and leadership in 


numerous areas of American life, non- 
reading resources become the most im- 
portant media of teaching and learning. 
Instead, then, of being attacked as anti- 
intellectual or even non-intellectual, these 
media should be welcomed and used as 
invaluable assets in deepening for able 
students the effectiveness of intellectual 
education, and in reaching large segments 
of the population whom intellectual edu- 
cation has never reached and cannot 
serve. 

Specifically, at least three 
must be 


objections 
raised to the critics of what is 
intended to be education for all the 
citizens of a democracy: 


RECORD 


First, the “intellectual” concept of edu- 
cation is too narrow. Schools and col- 
leges should of course encourage and 
provide for intellectual growth, but they 
are concerned with other values as well. 

Second, even for those who are most 
capable of intellectual growth, the tradi- 
tional book learning alone is inadequate. 
Other media also contribute to such 
growth as well as to the rounded devel- 
opment of all youth, whatever their tal- 
ents and abilities may be. Schools are not 
anti-intellectual because they recognize 
and work for additional values as well. 

Third, for many in the present school 
population, the traditional program and 
the traditional medium for learning— 
reading—are unsuitable. For these “slow 
learners” continued experimentation with 
audio-visual resources, with use of the 
immediate Community and with the first- 
hand experience of individual learners is 
essential to achievement of the aims and 
to discharge of the responsibilities of 
education designed for all youth. 

Society and the school and college 
population are still changing. So ts the 
total knowledge produced by scholars— 
one reservoir of subject matter upon 
which general education has drawn and 
must continue to draw. So is the body 
of firsthand experience that individuals 
bring to the successive years of elemen- 
tary and secondary school and college 
education—a second reservoir of subject 
matter upon which effective teaching 
must also draw. Such shifts in orientation 
and emphasis as from economic theory 
to economic life and problems, or from 
forms and theory of government to 
political life and problems, put values 
other than intellectual first. The same is 
true of current attention to problems of 
personal and group living, home and 
family life, and recreational and extra- 
curricular activities that make for the 
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“development of rich and many-sided 
personalities,” stated in the Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the American 
Historical Association Commission on the 
Social Studies to be “a supreme purpose 
of education in the United States.” 
WHY SUBJECT MATTER? 

Yet some answers to critics of the cur- 
rent experiment in developing education 
for all children and all youth are less 
confident. Have the schools, in a des- 
perate effort to teach a school popula- 
tion with a very wide range of back- 
grounds and needs, abilities and talents, 
swung too far? Is there substantial ground 
for at least some of the charges that have 
been leveled at educationists? 

Some educators are, and would them- 
selves say that they are, anti-intellectual. 
In developing a curriculum intended to 
serve present-day youth and_ society, 
they have become so conscious of the 
deficiencies of traditional subject matter 
that they have been willing to discard it 
entirely. History is equated with names 
and dates to be memorized; geography 
with lists of places and products, litera- 
ture with Ivanhoe, The Lady of the Lake, 
and Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
To them the only experience suitable 
for consideration appears to be per- 
sonal experience. Activities have some- 
times replaced reading. Emotions have 
sometimes taken precedence over intel- 
lect. Group processes have sometimes re- 
placed attention to our cultural heritage. 

The reaction against traditional subject 
matter and the resulting direct-experience 
program are as narrow and as inadequate 
as the strictly intellectual pattern. 

The schools are concerned with ex- 
panding and guiding the experience of 
children and youth. That experience is 
of two kinds, direct and vicarious. No 
small part of the experiences of children 
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and youth is direct and firsthand. Many 
such experiences are gained outside school 
and, whether good or bad in terms of 
personal growth and competent citizen- 
ship, cannot be controlled by the school. 
Many experiences within the school pro- 
gram—in homerooms, classrooms, school, 
and community—can be guided. In all 
cases, direct and firsthand experienc ¢ Is 
powerful education, sometimes for good, 
sometimes for ill. But its sum is never 
enough to enable young citizens to un- 
derstand the complic: ated modern world 
to which they must adjust and in which 
they must function as citizens. They 
must gain much vicarious experience, 
much secondhand knowledge of people 
and cultures that few will ever know 
through direct contact. That vicarious 
or secondhand experience is found in 
history, geography, literature, art, music, 
the natural sciences, 
ences; all of these record the experiences 


and the social sci- 


of individuals and groups removed from 
us in time or space. 

To the extent that their capabilities 
permit, children and youth should absorb 
the experience of the past and of people 
in cultures different from their own that 
is pertinent to life in the present, that 
helps them to understand, adjust to, and 
take an effective part in our democratic 
society and the present-day world. But 
this statement raises two questions: What 
can be absorbed? What is pertinent? 


ELEMENTARY VS. 
SUBJECI 


INTELLECTUAL 
MATTER 


The question of what can be absorbed 
confronts us with individual differences 
—differences in ability, interests, back 
and differences in 
y. Some children and youth read 
well; others learn little or nothing from 
reading. One answer might be 
grouping. 


grounds, and needs, 
maturity. 


ability 
That answer has usually been 
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rejected as undemocratic. And that re- 
jection and its results have given further 
substance to the charge that schools are 
becoming anti-intellectual, that students 
capable of high intellectual achievement 
are neglected and left unstimulated. A 
compromise curriculum, directed to all 
students, even with awareness of their 
wide range of background, ability, and 
needs, is likely to be unsatisfactory both 
for those of highest intellectual ability 
and for those who need resources and 
procedures that minimize reading. 
Moreover, equality of opportunity is 
often equated with identity of oppor- 
tunity. The result can be denial of op- 
portunity. Yet in many aspects of the 
school program, provision for special op- 
portunity has not been condemned as 
segregation. We provide special oppor- 
tunity for students talented in music, or 
with marked ability in athletics. We have 
not condemned special programs for stu- 
dents whose aptitude in science suggests 


that they should prepare for schools of 
technology. Surely it should be possible, 
without incurring the undesirable effects 
of segregation, to provide special oppor- 
tunity, within part of the school pro- 


gram, for all the intellectually able. It 
should also be possible within the school 
program to provide special opportunity 
—not mere segregation for neglect—for 
those who learn little from reading. 

The question of what can be absorbed 
at successive levels of maturity is the 
question, first, of the difference between 
elementary and advanced subject matter, 
and, second, of how subject matter is 
selected or adapted to individual differ- 
ences in ability. Both aspects of the ques- 
tion are basic to curriculum-making and 
to intelligent choice of teaching-learning 
procedures. Yet both have been surpris- 
ingly neglected by educators. A third 
aspect of the same question is the nature 


of intellectual subject matter. And that 
has been surprisingly neglected by pro- 
ponents of intellectual education. 

Some educationists, now charged with 
being anti-intellectual, have been content 
if their selection has been practical or 
functional. Some have been satisfied if 
subject matter has been drawn largely 
or solely from direct experience—espe- 
cially from personal problems of youth 
—or if learning has been carried on 
through activities or group processes. 
Such answers are incomplete, in them- 
selves guaranteeing neither satisfactory 
adaptation to maturity and ability lev els 
nor education that enables youth to un- 
derstand and adjust to the world of 
which he is part. 

Some intellectuals, against whose ideas 
general educators have reacted, appear 
to regard subject matter as worth-while 
only if it is difficult, unappealing to 
learners, and of little immediate value. 

Where, between extremes that few will 
wish to support, are found criteria for 
differentiating elementary from advanced 
subject matter? A workable answer, ad- 
vanced for history but applicable in 
many other fields, identifies elementary 
content as concerned either with people, 
with what they do, and what happens to 
them, or with physical realities. Its pre- 
sentation and treatment, whether of first- 
hand experience or vicarious experience 
(that is, through history, geography, lit- 
erature, art, science) is narrative and de- 
scriptive. Good teaching starts with what 
learners have experienced or already 
know, supplementing with needed vi- 
carious experience that we call subject 
matter. 

Advanced subject matter is largely 
concerned with understandings, relation- 
ships, and generalizations or laws, and 
with abstractions. Some valid understand- 
ings and generalizations can be developed 
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from firsthand experience; others require 
command of abstractions that are highly 
advanced—that are clearly intellectual.’ 

All human experiences, including the 
firsthand experiences of young children, 
can be intellectualized, or treated in terms 
of generalizations. The experience that 
we include in general education should 
be intellectualized to the extent that it 
results in understanding; slight indeed is 
the amount of information that has value 
without meaning. 

The determination of the specific un- 
derstandings we shall try to develop, 
which also determines the subject matter 
that we include in general education, de- 
pends in the main on the needs of society 
and the needs of the learners. It should 
accord with the most authoritative con- 
clusions of scholarship. It should be in- 
tellectualized insofar as the maturity and 
ability of learners permit. 

Intellectual subject matter over and 
above the requirements of general edu- 
cation seems to be related in part to 
individual interests and talents, to the 
development of “rich and many-sided 
personalities” for those who have intel- 


1 The differentiation of elementary and ad- 
vanced subject matter follows Henry Johnson, 
Teaching of History in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools (New York: Macmillan, 1915, 
1940), Chapter IV, “The Problem of Grading.” 
Johnson drew on Charles Seignobos, L’histoire 
dans l’enseignement secondaire (Paris, 1906). 
See also F. rling M. Hunt, “History in General 
65-72, Feb. 


Education,” Social Education XV, 
1951. 
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lectual capacity, and to the requirements 
of many fields of specialization, cert rtainly 
including the professions. 


On the one hand, education can be 
stultified by denial thar the wide range 
of human experience, including highly 
intellectual experience, is, even in part, 
outside the program of schools and col- 
leges. On the other hand, education can 
also be stultified by insistence that all 
human beings must be forced into intel- 
lectual subject matter, regardless of their 
capacity, or that if they lack that ca- 
pacity they have no place in schools. 

The charges of anti-intellectualism in 
our schools are not constructive. They 
indicate very limited understanding of 
the present responsibilities of the schools 
and even of colleges. But they do raise 
questions that need attention, that remind 
us that we still lack many answers to new 
problems, that we still need much experi- 
mentation and much testing of results as 
we try to hold in some balance the three 
factors of changing scholarship, changing 
needs both of society and of the youth 
whom we teach, and changing insights 
into and knowledge of the teaching- 
learning process. In advancing American 
education, and in the interests of all 
members of our democracy, we need co- 
operation, with a minimum of mutual 
reproaches and condemnation, among all 
who are concerned with the intellectual 
and general values in our school and 
college programs. 
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Another Look at the Three R’s 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Three R’s” is an educational 
catch phrase that rolls easily off 
the tongues of citizens, parents, and pro- 
fessional educators when the matter of 
schooling is under consideration. But it 
is a rather difficult phrase to encompass 
realistically, to define. “The Three R’s” 
often seems to be an inflammable topic 
which is quick to burst into open con- 
flagration. It is a_ linguistic invention 
which lends itself conveniently to di- 
verse individual manipulations while 
seeming to be an orderly device. “The 


Three R’s” is a metaphor, a neat verbal- 
ism. “The Three R’s” exist in the minds 


of men 
connoting the fundamentals in the skills 
learnings of those being educated in 
schools. It might be called a pedagogical 
stereotype that has garnered status on 
the grounds of longevity and propriety. 
Because “The Three R’s” is an elusive 
and quixotic phrase, it needs frequent 
critical re-examination in order that con- 
structive teaching for abundant learning 
may take place in every classroom in the 
land. 

Modern teachers accept willingly the 
belief that the school is responsible for 
providing children and youth with tools 
of learning and for teaching skill in using 
those tools, thus aiding the young to be- 
come mature, capable individuals and 
worthy, well-informed citizens. They 
know that children and youth seek 


as an educational abstraction, 


to reach satisfying levels of accomplish- 
ment in the various skills of language, 
mathematics, and science; of the arts and 
crafts and physical education; of human 
relations. They believe that the ability to 
read, to write, to speak, to listen con- 
tributes to fuller personal living and to 
social effectualness. They would not 
question that the ability, to count, to 
measure, to use basal arithmetic processes 
makes personal and vocational achieve- 
ments possible. They respect children’s 
skillful symbolization in various types of 
artistic endeavor. They presume, too, 
that children will need help i in acquiring 
skills that affect their contacts with other 
human beings. And because their beliefs 
in helping children develop competence 
in the tools of their culture are so deep, 
they presume that an appropriate amount 
of school time will be devoted to chil- 
dren’s experiences with skills learnings. 

Modern teachers also believe that part 
and parcel of the acceptance of this 
responsibility is their use in teaching of 
the best that is known about the growth 
and development of the young, about 
learning theory, about mental hygiene, 
about methods and materials appropriate 
to helping children comprehend the skills 
taught. As professional people they are 
obligated to use the findings of research 
in improving school practices. Knowing 
full well that they will be challenged and 
questioned by individuals and groups 
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whose viewpoints, for one reason or an- 
other, differ from their own, they strive 
be true to the best interests of the 
children whom they teach. This is their 
first concern in the role of teacher. 
Modern teachers believe that the skills 
are best learned in situations in which 
they are taught functionally rather than 
formally or incidentally. In practice, this 
may mean several things. It means, for 
instance, that children learn most success- 
fully those skills that they recognize as 
most needful in carrying on enterprises 
important to them. It means that the skills 
taught are put immediately to use, that 
in use in various differing situations fur- 
ther evaluation of the comprehension and 
manipulation of the skill takes place as 
well as further practice for retention and 
refinement. It means that the child takes 
personal responsibility for the degree of 
mastery acquired, and that he both learns 
the skill itself and ac quires certain general 
know-how concerning ways to master a 
skill economically and effectively. 
From the standpoint of the teacher, to 
teach skills functionally means to value 
results other than those achieved by 
teaching formally or incidentally. In the 
formal teaching of skills, logic is ascer- 
tained and prescribed by experts. The 
child is expected to accept the prescrip- 
tion without experiencing the process of 
becoming logical or without relating con- 
clusions to experimental procedures. The 
learner's role is to acquiesce and comply, 
to routinize the logic, even if it is dis- 
organizing or illogical to him. In inci- 
dental teaching of the skills, seemingly 
no particular logic is sought. If a particu- 
lar skill seems to strike the children’s or 
the teacher's fancy, if a child happens to 
take an interest in it, the teacher gives at- 
tention to that skill. But the procedure is 
catch as catch can, and if meaning 
emerges the child achieves it by accident. 
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In functional teaching, the teacher be- 
lieves that skills do not make real sense if 
they are conceived to be prescribed logi- 
cal arrangements or sporadic forays. 
Rather, skill is achieved when the child 
works to make sense of a tool that, if used 
appropriately and masterfully, makes a 
difference in his accomplishments. In 
functional teaching, not only the par- 
ticular skill must make sense, but the 
whole system of skills of which this new 
acquisition is a part must take on a new, 
more precise meaning. The cause for 
learning a skill, the skill itself, and how 
to design the pattern within which the 
skill is one thread are all learned concomi- 
tantly and thus make the learner more 
effectual skill-wise. The child under- 
stands the logic because he has been 
involved in re-creating it, and because 
what might otherwise remain abstract 
becomes concrete. In the functional 
teaching of skills, then, children are 
neither unnaturally forced nor neglected 
or delayed. For the teacher alw ays works 
within a framework which, because of 
the children’s previous experiences, al- 
ready has some formalized dimensions. 
He also capitalizes upon the unexpected, 
the interesting, or the incidental. But he 
does not rely basically on either a rigid 
or a haphazard approach. Instead, he 
teaches children those skills that raise 
their potentialities for further learnings 
at the strategic time when fullest learning 
would be blocked if some facility in these 
skills were not achieved. He so teaches 
that the children pace their learning at 
their growing edges. 

Modern teachers believe that the skills 
which children learn should be mid- 
century modern. They recognize that the 
skills involved in new media of mass com- 
munication—radio, picture magazines, 
television, for example—cannot be ig- 
nored even if they are neglected at school. 
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They know that time tables, new com- 
puting devices, and various forms of 
charts and graphs affect the lives of many 
children and youth. To read the new 
types of mappings that the air age has 
brought into existence calls for the knowl- 
edge of new skills. To work in such art 
forms as wire sculpture or mobiles re- 
quires developing skills not necessary in 
copybook exercises in drawing. Success- 
ful interaction with other human beings 
necessitates developing significant skills 
in social relationships. Skills related to 
playing games, using tools, carrying on 
science experiments, doing research, col- 
lecting data, discussing, playing musical 
instruments: all these and many more at 
mid-century are accepted as being vital 
to the all-around dev elopment of the child 
at school. Surely the skills of the original 
“Three R’s” are important. But even the 
dimensions of reading, w riting, and arith- 
metic are different in current times. And 
the modern teacher knows that the mid- 
century child must be competent in more 
skills than those involved in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic if he is to use his 
school experience to help him adapt suc- 
cessfully to and live richly in his home, 
his neighborhood, and his world. 
Modern teachers believe that children 
learn most thoroughly if concepts are 
well developed as the ground in which 
specific skills find their bearings. First- 
hand sensory experiences—time for the 
individual to “play with,” “muddle 
through,” “feel out”—are of prime im- 
port if skill is to be accomplished. Some 
children need less time in concept-build- 
ing than do others, but the opportunity 
to try out the skill must be offered to all 
of them. In this w ay the individual comes 
to understand the potentialities of the 
general dimensions of the skill within 
which an accurate response must ulti- 
mately be made. The process of learning 


how to attack a skill learning is signifi- 
cant as well as the achievement of satis- 
fying products. The child scribbles be- 
fore he writes; he reads pictures before 
he reads print; he calls out numbers in 
jumbled sequences before he counts. But 
from such generalized beginnings come 
the precisions necessary for true mastery 
in skills. Teachers see that time spent in 
converting random experimentation into 
concept- building i is time saved in the long 
run. When children find the roots of their 
skills learnings in concepts, they put ex- 
perience to work to help them perceive 
identical features and to test these identi- 
cal features in further activities. Once 
children have developed adequate con- 
cepts of what a particular skill is, they 
can be intelligent about their practice 
of that skill. They can probably cut 
down on the time spent in practice, since 
they are insightful about what they are 
doing. 

Modern teachers believe in practice 
that is purposeful. They know that for 
the mastery of a skill time must be pro- 
vided for testing meanings, for perfect- 
ing responses, for using the skill in a 
variety of functional situations. What 
they eschew are mass practice for which 
children may see no need and specific 
practices which make children abhor or 
fear tackling further skills learnings. They 
try to avoid waste of precious school time 
on skills which, if more neatly gauged to 
children’s developmental potentialities, 
could be mastered much more economi- 
cally. They try to remember that com- 
mand of skills may be several years a- 
growing, that refinement in command of 
a specific skill will probably not be 
achieved at one fell swoop. If high-level 
refinement of the skills learnings is to be 
achieved, practice under varied condi- 
tions in functional situations at different 
stages of maturity will have to be pro- 
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vided at various grade levels. Moreover, 
since random repetition does not assure 
skillfulness, modern teachers help the 
child to diagnose and to overcome his 
specific types of errors in skills learnings 
so that his practice is constructively aimed 
toward rapid success and proficiency. In 
providing for practice in skills, then, the 
teacher provides various types of practice 
situations: practice in concept-building, 
in beginning stages of mastery, in evaluat- 
ing results, in diagnosing weaknesses or 
errors, in relating specific skills to the 
general structure of which the one skill 
is a part, in using skills functionally, and 
so on. He also seeks a neat balance be- 
tween the child’s own experimentation 
and direct assistance when the child can 
use a lift over a particular hurdle. He is 
concerned both with functional pro- 
ficiency in the skill and with the child’s 
attitudes toward further exploration of 
skills learnings. 

Modern teachers believe that feeling 
learnings accompany skills learnings. As 
the child works on the skills fundamental 
to his further education, his intelligence 
undergoes emotional as well as intellectual 
reactions. As he works to achieve skill, he 
also develops feelings about himself as a 
person, about his peers and the adults who 
are working with him, about tasks to be 
done, about further experiences in learn- 
ing. While working on a skill, a child 
may learn to hate, to reject, to avoid, to 
proliferate, for example, instead of “feel- 
ing good” about gaining command of the 
tools of his culture. Because the modern 
teacher knows this truth, he tries to cre- 
ate the conditions that genuinely release 
children to do their best. He aims to 
make the skills learnings neither easy nor 
hard but, rather, useful, for he knows 
that children will work hard if the out- 
come of the hard work is worth the ef- 
fort. He creates conditions in which the 
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child does not have to feel very proud 
of himself or very guilty, but rather can 
honestly and confidently face up to ac- 
complishments and lacks. The modern 
teacher provides an atmosphere in which 
verbal skills, manipulative skills, human 
relations skills are all prized, and in 
which giftedness in all such areas is put 
to work for the best interests of the 
group and of the individual. He encour- 
ages rather than prescribes experimenta- 
tion; he helps children intellectualize 
their learnings and their lacks; he gives 
direct assistance to individuals or groups 
when they show that they can profit from 
it, to the end that children continue to 
believe that they can succeed, that they 
can count on other people to help them 
succeed, that others are glad to see them 
progress, that sticking at a job does pay 
off even if the results are less than per- 
fect. He guides children in such ways 
that they are not afraid to be somewhat 
confused in a learning situation, since 
out of such confusion problems take 
shape, work is done, new meanings 
emerge, and learning eventuates. He plans 
with them in such ways that they under- 
stand the job to be done, map out some 
ways of accomplishing it, and proceed 
with freedom, flexibility, and adaptabil- 
ity to accomplish the task undertaken. 
He teaches them clues for handling ten- 
sions and pressures in mastering a skill. 
He creates a school climate that is secure 
but not complacent, humane but not 
overindulgent, problematic but not frus- 
trating, experimental but not faddy, de- 
signed but not constrictive. The modern 
teacher wants children to want greater 
skill expertness, but not to be ice-bound 
in a mass of skills. His task is so to keep 
channels open that children will chart 
their way, with precise instruments, into 
further explorations in this important 
area of schoo! work. 
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The modern teacher believes that evi- 
dence in increasing quantity is accumu- 
lating to substantiate the conviction that 
today’ s children do succeed adequately 
in their acquisition of skills. But he also 
clearly sees certain conditions that affect 
the work which he is doing in teaching 
the skills. He recognizes that the children 
and youth of this country remain in 
school for more education than in any 
time in the past, which means wider 
ranges in abilities and greater difficulties 
in developing cach child’s capacities. He 
recognizes that the great bulge in school 
popul: ition is ¢ urrently mi aking class sizes 
so large that the individual does not get 
some of the attention he deserves. He 
further realizes that current political, eco- 
nomic, and social pressures and threats in 
the world are disturbing and disruptive 
in the lives of children and young people, 
and do, of course, affect their accom- 
plishments at school. He expects some 
criticism to be leveled at the schools con- 
cerning the teaching of “The Three R’s,” 
since down through the history of public 


education there have been certain com- 
plaints and dissatisfactions with the pro- 
cedures currently in vogue. He is earnest 
about considering critical differences 
thoughtfully and professionally. He be- 
lieves that present practices need con- 
tinuous evaluation in the light of reliable 
new evidence concerning the purposes 
of education, the observable behavior of 
the learners, and pertinent long-range re- 
sults and effects. He works to communi- 
cate openly with all concerned in rela- 
tion to the teaching practices he uses, 
the objectives behind these practices, the 
outcomes to be achieved. But he tena- 
ciously resists crystallization, or retro- 


gression, or maintaining the status quo 


for the sake of accord and harmony at 
the price of denying children the best 
teaching which he is currently capable 
of doing 

And when new knowledge is avail- 
able, when new ideas are proposed, when 
new frontiers of teaching are opened up, 
the modern teacher will again take an- 
other look at “The Three R’s.” 
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RSISTENT Criticism of American 
schools is that they fail in their main 
job, w hich is to develop mature and con- 
scientious citizens who are both willing 
and able to assume the responsibilities 
they must if the free society is to sur- 
vive. Among those who level this charge 
may be irresponsible persons w ho them- 
selves demonstrate how badly the job of 
forming good citizens may have been 

done. But the present discussion does not 
propose to deal with the arguments of 
the ignorant or the irresponsible. It in- 
tends, on the contrary, discuss the 
charges leveled by those who are not 
only honest, responsible, and competent, 
but also sufficiently well- informed that 
reasonable educators have an obligation 
to listen to what they say. 

The charge of failure to dev clop ¢ good 
citizenship cannot be ignored, for there 
is Copious evidence that no matter how 
well the job may have been done in the 
past, it was not done well enough. If by 
good citizenship we mean the individual’ S 
belief in the ideals of freedom and his 
acting in ways consistent w ith them, 
then we must admit that many Americans 
do not measure up. How else can we ex- 
plain the widespread discriminations still 
present in American life? If by good 
citizenship we mean the capacity of the 
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individual to act on his own behalf and 
on behalf of society, then the w idespread 
apathy of American citizens demonstrates 
our shortcomings . If by good citizen- 
ship we mean the capacity to treat in 
balanced and responsible fashion the 
great controversies of the day, then the 
inability of many Americans to adopt a 
sane, sober, and rational approach to such 
a problem as national security must again 
be taken as evidence of failure to dey clop 
enough good citizens. 

The wise educator will not, under 
these circumstances, deny the charge. He 
will admit that the job of the schools has 
not been done well enough. And, having 
made that admission, 
questions: 


he will raise two 
How did this problem de- 
velop? How can we build better citizen- 
ship? To the second question he will 
want answers of two kinds: answers that 
will tell him what to do and those that 
will tell him what to avoid. 


HOW DID THE PROBLEM 
DEVELOP? 

The American way of life began with 
a bias in favor of human freedom. Not 
the kind of freedom under which every 
individual does just as he pleases—not 
license—but the kind of freedom that 
makes as wide as possible each individ- 
ual’s freedom of choice, and as small as 
possible the barriers to that freedom. This 
was a basic preconception, a premise of 
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social organization. Those who devised 
the political framework in which Ameri- 
can freedom was to operate so con- 
structed it as to make possible the neces- 
sary balance between the individual’s 
right to be let alone and the group’s 
right to limit the individual in the interest 
of all. But that balance, which is the very 
heart of freedom, must itself be the prod- 
uct of the individual’s taking part in the 
making of major public decisions. This 
is what the principle of representation 
means: that by the part he plays in de- 
ciding who will govern, the American 
citizen ensures that government will be 
his servant and not his master. 

Thus the “freeness” of the free Ameri- 
can society depends directly upon the in- 
formed action of mature citizens. With- 
out citizens who know how to act in 
public affairs, and who do so act, the 
free society is indistinguishable from dic- 
tatorship. This truth has been recog- 
nized throughout the history of America. 
It was one of the cardinal items of faith 
of the founding fathers. And each of 
the thinkers who created the American 
system recognized that education was 
necessary to develop the kinds of citi- 
zens who could “make America work.” 
Few among them thought that man was 
born good, but many thought he was 
improvable. It was necessary only to “en- 
lighten” him. Obviously, the free so- 
ciety, which depended on its citizens to 
make public decisions, would disappear 
if the citizenry was ignorant. Ignorance 
must, therefore, be overcome. “Schools 
and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 

The idea that schooling will make the 
essential contribution to right-thinking 
and responsible citizenship has been con- 
tinuous in the history of American edu- 
cation, It has been seriously and rigor- 
ously applied. The schools actually did 


expand across the face of the nation. The 
assumption of public responsibility for 
education actually was hastened by the 
belief that good citizenship would result. 
Fven from earliest times, the American 
schools have recognized their responsi- 
bility in the area of citizenship. 

Ww hy, then, do we have a citizenship 
problem? The answer to that question is 
to be found in a fundamental error in the 
conception of what constitutes education 
for citizenship. In their thinking, edu- 
cators equated bad citizenship with igno- 
rance. So it seemed to follow that en- 
lightenment would produce good citi- 
zenship, and this was the fallacy. 

The error was a natural one to make, 
for the intellectual traditions of the West 
have given an important place to the 
Socratic theorem “Virtue is knowledge.” 
In stating the identity of the two factors, 
the theorem implies that the road to vir- 
tuous action—that is, good citizenship— 
is the road of study and contemplation of 
knowledge. Thus the first strong Ameri- 
can tradition of education for citizenship 
began with the idea, derived from French 
practice, that study of our history and 
our government would produce good 
citizens. 

But this approach to education for 
citizenship has never been without its 
critics, and many innovations have been 
tried in the hope of correcting evident 
shortcomings. The recent development 
of the social problems courses in senior 
high schools is evidence of educators’ 
desire to widen the school’s focus on the 
social scene. But even in such courses the 
basic assumption is that study of the 
problems will produce a citizen capable 
of doing something about them. 

More recently, though, increasing 
numbers of educators and citizens have 
begun to ponder the significance of the 
fact that even very learned persons may 
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display the irresponsible and dangerous 
behavior of the politically immature Citi- 
zen. Some scientists and scholars made 
their peace with Hitler. Some students of 
the American economy have turned Com- 
munist. Hiss, Chambers, Bentley, and 
Coplon may be accused of a variety of 
aberrations, but not of ignorance, What 
other conclusion can be drawn than that 
no vecessary connection exists between 
the virtues of good citizenship and levels 
of knowledge? Obviously, no ignoramus 
will be a good citizen. But having agreed 
with that proposition, let us not fall 
again into the error of its converse. For 
good citizenship we need all the learnings 
the schools have sought. But we need 
more than that. 

The educator who seeks a solution to 
the problem of improving citizenship 
education is confronted by a large area 
of choice. Through the years it has 
sometimes seemed as if the pedagogues’ 


favorite indoor sport were establishing 


projects to improve citizenship. A host 
of such projects operates today, many of 
which provide services of enduring \ ralue. 
Not all these projects are capable of 
operations on the scale of the Citizen- 
ship Education Project at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, nor are all agreed on what 
is needed to improve citizenship educa- 
tion; but few of their administrators 
would quarrel seriously with the views 
here presented. All such projects in re- 
cent years have stressed the need for 
action as a part of the educational proc- 
ess, and all or nearly all recognize that 
certain of the proposals made for im- 
proving citizenship education would, if 
put into operation, actually result in de- 
terioration of present standards. In other 
words, some of the ideas cducators are 
asked to espouse are educational dead 
ends. At least two of these dead ends 
deserve passing comment. 


Overidealization 

Many persons have sought to impress 
on. the schools a pattern of teaching 
which would idealize American society. 
Such persons w ant the schools to teach 
that all is perfect in America. They criti- 
cize the “debunkers.” They attack the 
social problems courses. They 
teachers of such courses of trying to cre- 
ate a “reformist” psychology in Ameri- 

can youth, and that is heresy to one w ho 
believes that the only right status is quo. 
“Put the Constitution on the wall and the 
Bible on the table; that’s enough for 
Americans.” “Back to McGuffey.” “Why 
make them dissatisfied?” 

It would be helpful if those who thus 
criticize the schools opened their eyes 
to the real impact of overidealized teach- 
ing. We taught American citizens of 
Japanese ancestry that all persons in 
America have the right to a fair and 
open trial, to be informed of charges 
against them, and to be represented by 
counsel. What must have been the result 
when those Japanese-Americans were de- 
prived of those very rights, as was the 

case during World War II? What do we 
expect those who suffer abuses to believe? 
Or take a boy who, in studying the 
American economy, learns that economic 
opportunity in America is open and free. 
What happens to him if he discovers 
that he must deal with a racketeer to 
get a ‘ob? What happens to the boy who 
is taught that all is well with govern- 
ment, when he finds that he must cross 
the palm of a corrupt politician? Perhaps 
such students begin by believing their 
teachers, but they end by learning the 
truth whether or not teachers teach it. 

At the least, we should expect those 
who find that their education was false 
to rebel against it. In the end, such edu- 
cation would not teach American values; 
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it would wateach them. The overideali- 
zation of the American scene can pro- 
duce nothing but cynics. When educa- 
tion is divorced from life, from things 
as they really are—that is, from the 
truth—the product is people who do 
not believe in anything. Amorality and 
dishonesty go hand in hand in educa- 
tion as in other areas. 

The prophets of the sweetness-and- 
light school might well ponder this mat- 
ter. For those who charge that the Ameri- 
can people have degenerated into a na- 
tion of hogs w allowing in the Treasury 
trough may well be the people whose 
educational ideas, if consistently applied, 
might actually produce such a result. 
Overintellectualism 

There is an active and vocal body of 
American citizens who believe that 
American education should have as its 
sole objective the “formation of the in- 
tellect.” They believe that the American 
public schools are to be criticized pri- 
marily for their failure to produce suf- 
ficiently well-trained intellects, and they 
are apparently unwilling to admit any 
objectives for American education other 
than intellectual ones. These are the per- 
sons who would rigidly and inflexibly 
apply the Socratic theorem to all aspects 
of education. The tragedy is that they 
appear to be able to make a persuasive 
case, or at least a case that has apveal for 
certain Americans. ‘The proposition con- 
tains evident flaws, for eiuizenship  in- 
volves more than thought. 

True, contemplation ‘and study are un- 
questionably ingredients of good citizen- 
ship, if only because knowledge is an 
essential part of any political action. But 
those who do no more than contemplate 
and study, who fail to decide and fail to 
act, can hardly be regarded as good 
citizens. The passive student may make 


decisions on public questions, but he 
cannot develop the quality of responsi- 
bleness associated with good citizenship 
unless those decisions have some impact 
in life. It was Albert Einstein who, on 
announcing his most recent formulation 
of a unified theory of gravitation and 
electromagnetics, said that he had been 
unable to find “a practical way to con- 
front the results of the theory with ex- 
perimental evidence.” It is by the differ- 
ence they make that we test theories. 

Citizenship implies both intellectual 
honesty and a quality of responsibleness 
for one’s acts. Intellectual honesty may 
be conceived as a purely intellectual qual- 
ity, one that can be acquired from study, 
research, and contemplation, But the 
quality of accepting full responsibility 
for one’s acts can be acquired only by 
acting. And the very fault of the intel- 
lectual tradition is that narrowly inter- 
preted it leaves no room for action; and, 
in leaving no room for action, leaves no 
room for growth of personal responsi- 
bleness. A valuable part of our intellec- 
tual tradition derives from the learnings 
of the monastic life. It detracts nothing 
from that part of the tradition to say 
that it cannot fulfill all the requirements 
of citizenship. Citizenship is action also, 
not just contemplation. 


HOW CAN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
BUILD BETTER CI rIZENSHIP? 
The education that will produce good 
citizenship is not too difficult to define. 
It would provide the means of acquiring 
(1) the kinds of knowledge and infor- 
mation necessary for social maturity, (2) 
the skills and habits associated with po- 
litical action, and (3) the standards or 
values which provide the basis on which 
good citizens make choices among ends 
and means. 

The American school has traditionally 
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devoted an important part of its effort 
to supplying the knowledges of good 
citizenship—that is, a sufficient under- 
standing of the American government, 
economy, and society to enable the per- 
son to analy ze social problems. Reason- 
able men might differ as to the schools’ 
success in this effort, but few would dis- 
pute the contentions that this has been 
the major area of past educational effort 
and that much improvement is to be 
hoped for in this area. But, if we are really 
interested in curriculum improvement, 
we will not be content with an effort to 
improve only the knowledge aspect of 
citizenship. We will look to those areas 
in which most schools are far less experi- 
enced—skills, habits, and attitudes. 

In the area of skills and habits, the 
American schools have enjoyed only very 
limited success. The skills and habits of 
the good citizen can be acquired only 
through citizens’ actions. Too often we 
hear of the college graduate who is an 
accomplished and responsible scholar, 
who makes his own analyses of social 
problems, arrives at decisions as to what 
ought to be done, and then does nothing 
because he lacks the skill or the habit of 
doing things. 

The skills of citizenship are manifold. 
They include not less than the follow- 
ing: knowing how to keep those who 
represent us responsible to us; knowing 
how to register approval or disapproval 
of a decision made by public representa- 
tives and how to influence those deci- 
sions, knowing how to operate in groups 
so as to influence their decisions; know- 
ing how to operate within a political or- 
ganization or party; know ing how to run 
for office; knowing how to discharge 
public duties; knowing how to apply 


knowledge in reaching wise decisions; 


the habit of being an active 
None of the above-mentioned 


in sum, 
citizen. 


skills can be acquired through a process 
restricted to the intellectual. They de- 
rive rather from practice in the same 
sense that skill in playing the piano ts to 
be derived only from practice. It would 
probably not occur to a professor to 
teach a child to play the piano by read- 
ing about it and discussing it, all without 
a piano. Why, then, should it occur to 
any professor to teach citizenship with- 
out reference to the political process in 
which citizenship actions are possible? 

But skill and information alone are not 
enough to produce good citizenship. A 
man can be very well informed and 
highly skilled and use those qualities for 
bad ends. A mature and responsible citi- 
zen in a free society must not only be 
active and informed, but must also sup- 
port the free society. This means that he 
needs to have some basis upon which 
Many 
words are used to describe these quali- 
ties. We refer to standards, to values, to 
basic principles. What they are called is 
unimportant. But they must be recog- 
nized as a central core of the education 
pre 

Education can no more be divorced 
from morals than it can be divorced from 
life. Somewhere in the world, education 
may be designed for a single individual 


valid judgments can be made. 


who will alw avs live alone and contem- 
plate eternal truths, but this cannot be 
characteristic of education in any haat 
ern society. Education is social as well as 
individual in its objectives, and it must 
be judged by the quality of the product. 
To this extent a pragmatic approach to 
education is required of even the most 
convinced rationalist. 
Some of the values 
good citizenship are identical with those 
of “character,” 
this issue. Honesty, 
straightforwardness, 


associated with 


discussed elsewhere in 
responsibleness, 
self-reliance, will 
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ingness to act—these constitute the essen- 
tial qualities of good citizen- 
ship. But the politically mature citizen 
has other values also. He understands the 
central values of the society of which he 
is a member, and acts in ways consistent 
with those values. He reveals, in other 
words, in his life and in his acts his own 
dedication to the free order, and this 
means that he has both a conviction about 
freedom and an understanding of its 
components, 

The Citizenship Fducation Project has 
prepared a statement of the values in 
the tradition of liberty. Many other agen- 
cies have prepared similar statements of 
these values. Controversy might surround 
certain minor parts of such statements, 
but in general these lists do not arouse 
controversy. There is substantial agree- 
ment among most elements of American 
life as to the content of the American 
tradition. Those agreed-upon values must 


also receive important emphasis ina pro- 


gram for improving citizenship education. 


How will the educational job be done? 
How, within the context of the curricu- 
lum of the American schools, will we 
redirect our efforts to the knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes described above? 

First, it is apparent that it cannot be 
done without finding a bridge from 
knowledge to action; there must be some 
opportunity for the young citizens in the 
classroom to practice the skills of citizen- 
ship. Second, there must be some oppor- 
tunity for students in the classroom to 
have direct experience with the life of 
the society outside the classroom. And 
third, there must be some opportunity 
for the students to have direct experi- 
ence with the great and enduring values 
of the American tradition in order that 
they may understand them, see their ap- 
plication in everyday life, and learn how 


to make judgments based upon them. 

With the above considerations in mind, 
the rough outlines of a curriculum de- 
signed to permit, among other values, 
growth in citizenship begins to emerge. 
Such a curriculum need not do violence 
to present outlines of school program, 
but it must permit at least the following: 

1. discussion in and out of class of real 
controversial issues, particularly the con- 
troversial issues of current interest in the 
community; 

2. action in situations outside the class- 
room in which the students really per- 
form the acts of responsible citizens; 

3. acquisition of knowledge associated 
with questions of public import and use- 
ful in dealing with such questions; 

4. the making of real decisions on real 
public questions; 

s. the testing of these decisions in the 
fires of public acceptability; and 

6. the conscious study of the American 
tradition. 

To some teachers all these items look 
like the subject matter of the social 
studies, but who will say whether a class 
in English or one in social studies is a bet- 
ter place to study the operation of the 
American press, its services to the general 
public, its responsibility for handling the 
news, freedom of press and speech, and 
the cognate responsibility of citizens to 
keep informed on public affairs? But 
whether in English or in social studies 
classes, it is apparent that a full under- 
standing of the press and its place in 
American life needs a broader base than 
the reading of newspapers. 

In this connection, the Citizenship 
Education Project has brought to a con- 
siderable degree of refinement the edu- 
cational method which it calls “The 
Laboratory Practice.” The laboratory 
practice has definite characteristics that 
mark it off from what have been called 
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“projects” or “units of work.” It is a 
planned course of action which supple- 
ments regular classroom procedures. It 
involves learners in real (not merely 
realistic) situations. It is limited in time; 
it has a definite point of beginning and a 
definite point of ending. It has sharp 
focus. It has purpose; for whatever is 
done there is a good reason—a reason 
that appears sound to the learners. It in- 
volves the learners in getting information 
at firsthand—not only doing research in 
libraries, but also discovering by their 
own investigations the facts about a par- 
ticular situation. It involves learners in 
doing the things that good citizens do. It 
involves them in true-to-life considera- 
tion of basic democratic values. And it 
involves them in some kind of action 
about the thing they are studying. 

Examples of the laboratory-practice 
technique follow. 


Cooperating with Political Parties. Stu- 
dents obtain clearance from school admin- 
istrators and political party leaders to work 
with party agencies during election cam- 
paigns. They make formal agreements with 
all parties that have significant local strength, 
and perform the regular functions of vol- 
unteer party workers. They actually do such 
complex political duties as poll watching, 
registering voters, keeping party records, 
and participating in political publicity. Stu- 
dents supplement their action with study of 
our parties and their organization and of the 
principles upon which chey rest, such as 
popular sovereignty. Thus the student not 
only “practices” good citizenship, but also 
acquires a deeper awareness of the essential 
nature of American society. 


Students Form a Mutual Investment 
Fund. Students gain insight into the basic 
processes of saving and investing, and the 
degree of government control of those 
processes, by setting up a real mutual fund, 
with SEC approval (CEP has blanket SEC 
authorization under special limitations as to 
time and size), and operating it for profit. 
They elect a board of directors, decide on 
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the charter, number of shares and share- 
holders, procedures, and types of securities 
they will purchase. They consult with 
brokers and investment counselors, decide 
what securities to purchase, and arrange the 
purchase. At the end of a set period they 
dissolve the fund and prorate the profits or 
losses. While carrying out this practice, stu- 
dents generalize their personal experiences 
by further study of economic processes and 
organizations and of the democratic values 
on which the economy is based. 


Surveying Job Opportunities in Relation 
to Local Vocational Training. Students, 
in cooperation with local employers and 
employment agencies, make a survey of 
types of jobs open in their community. 
They then study the kinds of training avail- 
able in the local vocational schools. By con- 
sidering the two surveys together they can 
make an assessment of the extent to which 
local educational agencies are meeting real 
needs. They prepare a report on the subject, 
complete with recommendations for im- 
provement, and submit it to the school ad- 
ministration, employers, and civic agencies. 
This practice can be used to illuminate the 
subject matter of courses in civics, modern 
problems, business education, and industrial 
arts, and it has obvious relevance for voca- 
tional education. Thus students improve 
their learnings of areas now in the curricu- 
lum and simultaneously learn better citizen- 
ship. 


Each of these laboratory practices pos- 
sesses all of the noted characteristics. 
Fach gives the students live experience 
with basic democratic processes and with 
basic democratic values. And each has 
the further advantage that it teaches also 
items of knowledge that now form part 
of the high school curriculum. 

Obviously any technique that has all 
the characteristics noted above is no 
simple or easy way to teach. But it is a 
technique of great educational power, 
and in the hands of skilled practitioners 
it can be extremely effective. Fach lab- 
oratory practice tends to become a sort 
of personal belonging of the learner, so 
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what happens in the practice is a part of 
his immediate personal experience, and 
its impact is therefore greater. 

Since laboratory practices occupy defi- 
nite periods of time and teach subjects 
now taught, they can be fitted into the 
school curriculum at whatever point 
teachers are able to make the time; and 
they have been observed to produce im- 
provement in citizenship. Space does not 
permit full development of the many 
ways in which such educational tools as 
laboratory practices can be used to sup- 
plement the school curriculum and im- 
prove its contribution to good citizen- 
ship. But, given time, energy, and en- 
thusiasm, the means of improving citizen- 
ship education are at hand. 

Lack of time has always been the edu- 
cator’s bugaboo. Time for teachers to 
plan good learning experiences, time for 
pupils to engage in good out-of-class 
learning experiences; time for adminis- 
trators to make the necessary arrange- 


ments—all these seem short. But of the 
three, the problem for the teacher is 
surely the greatest. The kinds of learn- 
ing experiences in which young people 
acquire the most significant improvement 
in citizenship are complex and difficult to 
plan. Agencies like the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project have put years of effort 
into simplifying this planning and giving 
teachers aids to help them with it. Recent 
improvements in teacher education, both 
pre-service and in-service, promise that 
the best means of educating for citizen- 
ship will soon be within the reach of sub- 
stantially ali schools, and at moderate 
cost and comparatively small effort. 


Thus there is good reason for optimism 
on the part of American educators. No 
job the school has exceeds in importance 
that of educating for citizenship. In no 
area of school action have recent devel- 
cpments brought the objectives more 
nearly within reach. 
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Thought and Action in 


Character Education 


R. BRUCE RAUP 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 


A A people Americans are pre-emi- 
nently doers, and American educa- 
tional theory and practice have been fol- 
lowing suit. Witness the frequent and 
well-known phrasings: people must think 
and learn as they act and do, think 

acting and learn by doing. Distrust just 
thinking about; do action research. Do 
not rely upon any general finding until 
it has been tested in particular practice 
or has successfully met the challenge of 


the facts. Especially, beware of thinking 
and learning solely in the abstract when 
try ing to produce effective and other- 


wise satisfactory moral character in the 
future citizen. 

These phrases point to something very 
deep in the controlling disposition of the 
American people. In public and private 
life our prevailing theme has been action 
—enterprise in doing. In education there 
has been an increasingly effective rejec- 
tion of that which is merely “academic,” 
a rejection which to date is only accen- 
tuated by noted attempts to change and 
go back. In our concern with develop- 
ing moral character, as the case in point 
now, we have come to distrust the reit- 
eration of moral precepts and principles. 
The deacon who recites his Bible while 
he cheats widows and children is a pro- 
verbial symbol. His good abstractions 
compensate falsely for his evil actions. 
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The abstract and the general make us 
nervous. Our prevailing trust is in the 
particular and the concrete. 

Aggressive doing rings in our most 
characteristic words: technology and 
science, frontier, invention, practice, 
know-how, enterprise, organization, 
achievement, making, building, coopera- 
tion, projects, administration, manage- 
ment, executive direction, production, 
expansion, decision, deeds. As the ethos 
of a whole people, this emphasis presents 
something new in the world. Our life 
and thought have moved, irregularly but 
surely, into this focus. Philosophy, gov- 
ernment, literature, and—reluctantly but 
definitely—ethics and education have 
come to seek their convincing meanings 
through pertinence to this core of pre- 
occupation with creative doing. 

GENERAL IDEAS HAVE 
SUSPECT 


BECOME 


This shift of focus has created confu- 
sion in thought. In the Western World 
and particularly in America, it has caused 
a dislocation of moral ideas, ideas which 
by and large were given form long be- 
fore this epochal shift was well under 
way. Of this we have indeed been aware, 
but we are still at a loss to know what to 
do about it. The repetition of old forms, 
sayings, and precepts has become an em- 
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barrassment to the thoughtful. Speakers 
and writers have to work themselves into 
a frenzy or a trance induced by symbols, 
rites, and observances appropriate to 
other times and thus anesthetize them- 
selves against the influences of the active 
present in order to relieve the embarrass- 
ment of irrelevant reiteration. Political 
conventions and Fourth of July gather- 
ings are favorite settings for this kind of 
expression, as are also public relations 
pronouncements of interested groups, 
some advertising, speeches made for pub- 
lic consumption in legislative halls and 
investigation chambers, patriotic conven- 
tions, some pulpit oratory, and scores of 
other occasions. The familiar general 
principles are recalled and _ celebrated, 
most often just by pronouncing the 
words—naming the freedoms, listing the 
human rights, dwelling on the merits of 
individualism, brotherhood, the Ameri- 
can Way, justice, fair play, the “people,” 
initiative, self-determination, government 
by consent. 

I am not protesting the bringing of 
these terms into public celebration. The 
practice has great power and value. I 
point rather to the abuses in such prac- 
tice, abuses compounded in their ill ef- 
fects by the increasing irrelevance of the 
terms as stated to the dynamic, creative 
action focus of modern life and thought. 
The campaign against “stereotypes” 
waged at a peak in the 1920's made the 
mistake of virtually denying to these 
symbols of general moral orientation a 
rightful place in modern thought. The 
sensitiveness of thoughtful people about 
their use was thus intensified. Our edu- 
cation now suffers from this error. The 
real task—to restate and deal effectively 
with general moral directives in modern 
conduct—has been pushed back and aside 
by a rush toward the practical, the con- 
crete, the particular. There is a glorifica- 


tion of action which leaves the moral 
orientation of that action largely to 
chance and permits the growth of a 
“moral” character deprived of schooling 
and equipment in the larger human ori- 
entation which is the heart of an adequate 
morality at any time, and particularly in 
modern times. 

There is thus an extreme exclusion of 
moral principles as moral from unabashed 
public discussion. We are caught in a 
dilemma. Praise of the practical, and ex- 
clusive devotion to considering concrete, 
particular cases of action or courses of 
action have too often been permitted to 
drive out not just the inappropriate gen- 
eral principles of moral conduct, but all 
such general principles and all deliberate 
reasoning in terms of general principles 
as expressly relevant to the choices and 
decisions we make. This creates a moral 
vacuum, with a vacuum’s proverbial in- 
vitation to all kinds of ill-considered 
things. The very things we should be 
treating openly, thoughtfully, and care- 
fully are excluded or left to be reiter- 
ated in shallow piety. 


MORAL IDEAS NEED 
RESTATEMENT 


Our problem in the education of moral 
character is to learn how to shape general 
moral guides and directives for effective 
operation in the context of a life focused 
in creative doing. For there is no turning 
back now from this powerful forward 
movement of creative human achieve- 


ment. And who would want to turn 
back? But this movement is a dangerously 
rough and rugged one. It will brew chaos 
and destruction if we do not learn to 
think i it and for it. And what is think- 
ing worth in such a setting if it is not 
directed at the business of conditionng 
our successive choices and decisions to 
the most adequate general moral direc- 
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tives we can have? This locates our task. 
No education for moral character can be 
worth much if we do not accept it as 
our task and deal expressly with it. 

But first there is a sobering question. 
Does such a task assume more disposition 
and ability to think than we really have? 
Is not moral character rather a matter of 
habits in which we are shaped by our 
home and community environments long 
before we can think or do anything 
about it for ourselves? And does moral 
character ever, even in the most thought- 
ful persons, become much more than an 
affair of deeply, mysteriously instilled, 
largely preformed, self-impelling and 
non-reflective directions of impulse and 
preference? In other words, are the con- 
ditions and forces which mold character 
so imbedded in an ethos and so shaped 
by a culture moving inscrutably to work 
out its patterns in the interpersonal 
depths of human association that we are 
brash to suppose that we can think or 
plan to do anything deliberately about it? 
Perhaps, after all, there is a humble wis- 
dom in just taking up things as they 
come, concretely, practically, case by 
case; in trusting that through such a 
process, within the limits of our power 
for day-to-day understanding, insight, 
and choice, our destiny as a people and 
as individual persons will move, albeit 
with much mystery, to its best possible 
fulfillment. 

This is an honest question. Men have 
faced it through the centuries and much 
more often than not, realizing how far 
beyond them lay any controlling grasp, 
have sought to build confidence in a wis- 
dom and knowledge and power that are 
forever beyond them. Thus “behind the 
dim unknown” they have assumed to find 
the real source of their good and the 
keeper of their future. There they have 
found, as through faith, the source of 
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moral purpose, the eventual motivation 
of moral living and the deeper meaning 
of moral character. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to see why the moral and re- 
ligious interests of men have been so 
closely associated. They have both been 
integral parts of an inescapable depend- 
ence upon that which is baffling and mys- 
terious. And it is for this reason that any 
effort to inject thoughtful, deliberate 
controls into the development and opera- 
tion of moral character is apt to be looked 
upon not only as brash, but indeed as a 
sacrilege. Add to this the already noted 
tendency to distrust any emphasis upon 
gencral moral sayings and precepts, and 
we have at least some of the important 

reasons why now in everyday life and in 
education there is so little deliberate, 
frank, and direct confrontation of the 
basic problems of moral character de- 
velopment. 

Important and persistent though they 
are, these deterrents to deliberate and di- 
rect attention to education in moral char- 
acter are not and cannot be taken as final. 
Practices guided by them have not proved 
satisfactory. There is an imperative need 
for pushing past the borders of mystery 
about moral purpose, moral ends, and 
moral motivation. We have to learn how 
to do something about these to improve 
them as integral components of people’s 
moral character. And a first step in this 
direction may well be a searching study 
into the nature of general moral princi- 
ples as objects of personal commitment 
and as functioning parts of the intelli- 
gence which operates in making the con- 
crete and particular choices and decisions 
of every day. 

I join with those who resist any fright- 
ened retreat to the ivory tower of the 
merely “academic.” I share too in reject- 
ing any reliance on pious reiteration of 
stereotyped phrases. I believe that our 
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schools have been right in moving with 
the age into the purposeful, creative, ac- 
tion focus of living and learning. But the 
schools are conceived fundamentally for 
the purpose of making human action 
more intelligent, and this, I propose, re- 
quires that ways be worked out for mak- 
ing this action, its daily events, its choices 
and decisions, morally intelligent. This, 
in turn, involves our moral ideas and 
principles and competence in dealing with 
them, both as general principles and as 
pertinent in the resolution of particular 
cases. 

In our time, this is actually a frontier, 
and a seriously underdeveloped one. The 
study tow ard its mastery is a long and 
complex one and bound to involve many 
persons, points of view, and talents. The 
few suggestions which follow are ven- 
tured with full awareness that they are a 
small part of the larger undertaking. 


TOWARD A DESIRABLE 
MORAL CHARACTER 


Sooner or later it is necessary to ask, 
What is a desirable moral character? Any 
one answer to this question is bound to 
be inadequate. But | am venturing a type 
of definition, one which for the time 
and purpose should furnish an “airport” 
from which to take off and to which 
possibly to return. A person has a desira- 
ble moral character in the degree that he 
is disposed, equipped, and skilled to serve 
the good of the people who are affected 
by his conduct. Such a definition is of 
course annoying, and appropriately so, 
for it leaves unanswered the very prob- 
lems to which further attention is in- 
vited. How shall we locate the “good” of 
people? What is an adequate “equip- 
ment” to serve this good? And what 
about the “skills”? And how do persons 
become “disposed”? These questions are 
probably never answered for all time. 


Each changing age requires that they be 
taken up in its own terms—terms which 
reflect conditions different from those 
existing earlier. These may represent in- 
tellectual changes or religious, economic, 
cultural, population, and many other 
kinds of change. Fortunately ‘there is 
much continuity from age to age. Not 
all is changed at any one time, and few 
answers are ever changed completely. 
The present discussion will offer only a 
brief look at one or two of these ques- 
tions to see what our times indicate 
should be the nature of our answers to 
them. 

We are concerned with moral char- 
acter principally because we have moral 
standards. There is something common in 
these standards. They represent the com- 
munity, its expectations of its members, 
its common commitment to what is held 
to be for the common good. These stand- 
ards are usually put into words mostly in 
the form of general principles, sayings, 
maxims, precepts. A person in such a 
community is a moral character basically 
in the terms of these standards. He does 
or does not rise to them in his conduct. 
He is or is not committed to them in 
some degree. He more or less expressly 
joins in requiring that others honor them. 
Expressly or implicitly, he often either 
defends or criticizes and challenges them. 
However unique he may be in his ob- 
servance of them in his own conduct, 
they still are always with him and he 
has to dispose himself in relation to them. 

Thus we begin to answer the question 
about how to locate the moral good of 
people. These moral standards are always 
inescapably matters of the human com- 
munity, humanly formed, maintained, 
enforced, or changed. However far we 
may venture imaginatively into what is 
beyond or back of these human achieve- 
ments, our moral standards are such only 
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as people will have them. There is no 
other really effective authority for them. 
When thus we want to know what is 
morally good we can be assured at least 
that the way to locate it is to look to 
what people do commonly hold to be 
good and commonly insist shall be ob- 
served as good among them. This is 
moral good. It is by no means all of 
human good. It is rather that which has 
something of the nature of mores, com- 
mon acceptance and unquestioning com- 
mitment and mutual expectation and re- 
quirement. But this part of my thesis was 
developed in an earlier issue of Tue 
Recorp.' More directly pertinent here is 
the way in which these standard moral 
principles may be cultivated as such and 
at the same time serve as guides in re- 
flective efforts to shape choices and de- 
cisions. For this is the center of our 
search: Can we, as we take thought, bring 
daily conduct choices under the influence 
of general moral principles, and how may 
competence in so doing be achieved 
through an educational program? Who 
can do this? All persons? 


GENERAL IDEAS AND 
PARTICULAR CASES 


Two things about the very general 
moral principles make it difficult to re- 
late them thoughtfully to particular cases. 
First, they are strong in the degree that 
they are integrally a part of the person’s 
character and self. That is, he is prone 
to act as unaware of them. Impulse, emo- 
tion, and all the phenomena attending the 
fortunes of thorough habituation, its 
thwartings, its release, its identification 
with self-respect and self-offense, are to 
be expected of such thorough moral com- 
mitments. So long as they function thus 


1“Moral Authority and Religious Sanction,” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 54, No. 6, pp. 
299-306. 
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as settled patterns of impulse they affect 
choices and decisions, but they do not 
enter these in forms which aid reflective 
direction. Only as they become symbol- 
ized, especially in verbal form, can they 
become effective participants in reflec- 
tion. The problem, then, is to find ade- 
quate forms of symbolized expression for 
these deep- lying parts of us, forms that 
convey both their deep imperatives and 
at the same time a humble susceptibility 
to critical inspection by the person him- 
self as he confronts the demands of others 
and the needs of unique present situa- 
tions. They do indeed concern commit- 
ments of the person, but both he and 
others have other commitments, and all 
of these are subject not only to each 
other in making a decision but to some- 
thing which the particular case has in its 
own right if its resolution is to be ade- 
quate. 

Here, then, is a clue to what needs to 
be done. To preserve the continuity of 
the race’s moral wisdom, the principles 
stated as we have inherited them need 
to be restated as the changed times re- 
quire. They need to be shaped so that 
the present generation, facing its own 
future, will think of them frankly and 
with unabashed realization of their perti- 
nence to what is vital for this future. The 
past and the future are both essential 
components of a morally directed pres- 
ent. For them effectively to meet in to- 
day’s present there has to be done a work 
of creative restatement for which our 
every resource must be employed. This 
work has lagged seriously because we 
have forsaken whole areas of its proper 
subject matter. We have tobogganed into 
the narrow valleys of action now, losing 
the perspectives of the heights that can 
be had only through dealing with par- 
ticular action cases in the terms of gen- 
eral moral principles. 
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The base structure of the moral com- 
munity is to be found not in this or that 
or any number of choices of policy or 
decision, but in its common commit- 
ments to very general and pervasive prin- 
ciples of conduct. Community of persua- 
sion regarding these principles comes 
slowly, endures usually over long periods, 
and changes slowly and irregularly. Fach 
generation properly would restate them, 
and possibly this restatement may effect 
some change in their very basic import. 
Burt, short of unimaginable violence, this 
basic structural change is bound to be 
slow and usually almost imperceptible in 
its successive stages. The principles of 
justice, integrity, love, and, throughout 
these, the respect for individual persons, 
have had a long career as moral ideals. In 
our own tradition they are still too often 
honored in the breech, but still honored. 
Moreover, many other ideal principles 
which look to these for their justification 
have had long-standing honor in our 
common persuasions as a people. These 
too change slowly and irregularly, if in- 
deed less slowly than the few more basic 
ones. Then there are many more ideal 
principles which enjoy less enduring 
commitment and which change more 
readily with passing generations. When 
there is this mixture of the more and the 
less enduring commitments in the moral 
structure of a people, with a clear indi- 
cation that the whole is a dynamic move- 
ment, our surest recourse when in moral 
confusion and doubt is not just to leave 
things to the human community, but to 
take them to this community, a step 
which requires competence in dealing 
with this deep and dynamic structure of 
its moral principles. 

This brings us to the second thing 
about general moral principles which has 
made their active incorporation in every- 
day judgments of practice very difficult. 


They almost never, alone, afford an ade- 
quate solution of a particular case. This, 
I believe, is widely enough recognized to 
permit me to take up here only one, per- 
haps a less easily recognized, aspect of its 
meaning. The real human unity of a 
people, its dependable community of 
persuasion, must not be sought primarily 
or solely in its particular acts of policy- 
making and decision. Persons and groups 
genuinely committed in common to basic 
general moral principles often differ 
widely in their interpretation of them 
in a particular unsettled case. The de- 
cision reached may be a divided one, 
with a majority and a minority. More- 
over, even if a decision in a case should 
be unanimous, the connections of the 
finding with basic moral principles may 
be very different for different partici- 
pants, and this would not therefore 
accurately represent the common basic 
moral commitments. Again, persons and 
groups who clearly differ today in most 
basic moral persuasions can reach a unani- 
mous decision on some issue involving 
them all. Witness the decision to have a 
truce in Korea. This is obviously not to 
be taken as an evidence of deep moral 
community. And such decisions are ac- 
cordingly much less dependable than 
even a sharply divided decision where 
the participants do have more community 
of basic moral commitment. The world’s 
trouble today is not to be found pri- 
marily in differences of policy about this 
or that relationship in the going affairs 
of people—economics, government, and 
so on. It is, rather, due to a cleavage 
in basic moral structure. This makes all 
other relationships undependable and 
fear-inspiring. 

Let us not, therefore, look in the wrong 
place for moral stability. It must be 
found in a basic, general, pervasive moral 
community of persuasion and commit- 
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ment. Two significant observations fol- 
low from realizing this. First, commit- 
ment to the basic moral principles cannot 
rightly or safely be left to chance devel- 
opment, or assumed to be a product of 
just going ahead with particular, current, 
“practical” cases. Some separate empha- 
SIS 1S required. We need, for example, to 
ask what justice means generally and also 
what it means today and to learn how to 
deal with this kind of question expressly 
and through reasoning processes. And we 
cannot trust the particular case to pro- 
vide ever a complerely adequate context 
for this kind of reasoning. The two func- 
tions, the general and the particular, 
overlap and are interdependent, but 
they are not the same and the develop- 
ment of one is never entirely to be en- 
trusted to a focal emphasis upon the 
other. I believe it is a serious error to 
leave the moral persuasions of people to 
grow only as incidental to the going suc- 
cession of particular cases of choice and 
decision. 

In addition to learning to reason in, 
from, and with general principles, there 
is clearly the need for cultivating the 
habits and feelings of personal and com- 
munity commitment to them. We have 
seen the need for effort to have them 
symbolized and otherwise conditioned 
for the reflective process. But the reason- 
ing thus facilitated is not a substitute for 
their deep, self-perpetuating power, it 
only conditions and redirects this power. 
As powers, they have still to be culti- 
vated. This is why I believe we must 
continue to celebrate them, to honor 
them in ceremony, to rejoice and feel 
proud together in their possession and 
promotion. To this end, the accomplish- 
ment of their creative restatement is im- 
perative. Their observance should not be 
hampered and the ardor of their service 
dampened by embarrassing irrelevancies 
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of wording, irrelevancies which cause 
their perpetuation to lose real respect 
and to “queer” the participation of 
thoughtful persons, 

There is need today, for instance, to 
think about freedom more intensely per- 
haps than we as a people have ever done. 
Our tradition of freedom is threatened 
on many fronts. These fronts cannot be 
dealt with adequately just in particu- 
lar cases. Fach one throws us back for 
moral support upon more general concep- 
tions of freedom. It is true that freedom 
in our time must be defined as operative 
on each of these fronts, but still it is a 
very general moral principle that is being 
defined. This is true whether the particu- 
lar front be the press, the schools, eco- 
nomic relations, government, the family, 
labor, or international relations, Our basic 
moral commitment is in each of these, 
but also deeper than these. The restate- 
ment needs to be made in the more basic 
forms as well as in the particular areas, 
and especially is it important that the 
two be developed in their interdepend- 
ence. The case is the same whether the 
basic principle is justice, personal regard 
and respect, love, or humanitarianism. 
These all seem to be gathered up in the 
conception of democracy, and we need 
to learn thus how to think democ racy, 
both in the more general and in the more 
special and particular cases. Restatement 
is required if this kind of open considera- 
tion and intelligence is to be promoted. 
The restatement is the needed intelligence 
at work. It is possible and, I believe, no 
farther from our grasp as a people than 
is the pursuit of science, It just needs to 
be cultivated. 


A SCALE OF MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The second of the two observations to 
be made is that this way of seeing the 
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nature of the moral community makes 
possible a workable goal and guide 

the promotion of moral growth, a guide 
that honors our disposition toward action 
and doing. For I believe in this disposi- 
tion as fully as I believe in the necessity 
for having it within the context of a 
deep and dynamic moral persuasion. The 
goal we seck includes a better kind 
of daily choices and decisions, and to this 
better kind belong the ones where find- 
ings represent a larger support in the 
community of moral persuasion among 
those deciding. Our picture of a better 
world is not one in which all will agree 
on particular choices and decisions, but 
rather one where differences in these 


going matters can be harbored and tol- 
erated as steps toward getting better 


things for all, just because there is confi- 
dence i in a basic community of persuasion 
and commitment to general moral condi- 
tions, conditions of living together with- 
out mutual destruction, and with enough 
hope and release and encouragement for 
all. 

So when we learn by doing, and think 
in and for action, and do action-research 
—and I believe in all of these things—I 
propose that we keep checking what we 


do and keep planning to do it better by 
asking how far up on the scale of desira- 
ble kinds of choices and decisions the 
activities register, that we do the much 
that is within our power to see that 
higher registers on this scale are reached. 
We want our decisions and choices as 
they are made in concrete, particular 
cases to have an increasing substratum 
of common moral persuasion. 

Who is to accomplish this task? There 
will be specialists, of course, but never 
usurpers in the needed functions. For the 
essence of a community persuasion is in 
the freedom and uncoerced active par- 
ticipation of its members. It is their free 
persuasion. This is the moral foundation 
of the democratic ideal. Its realization 
in daily choice and decision is central 
in the task of our schools. When we 
know thus what needs to be done, ways 
have to be worked out which will enable 
all to participate to the limits of their 


‘different powers. Deeper moral mean- 


ings can be wrought into the characters 
of young people in the schools and in 
these characters they can be symbolized 
for reflective dealing in events of active 
creative doing. Difficult, yes; impossible, 

And what is a alternative? 
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ASSISTANT 


He progress in every art and 
technique has come in a similar 
manner. The rare natural artist arrives 
by a creative leap of imagination at new 
insights, the way to which he himself 
can scarcely describe. Since his practice 
and discoveries define goals and suggest 
directions, others, less gifted perhaps, are 
able to follow. Eventually some come 
along who blaze the path, study the route 
carefully, perhaps discover shorte uts, and 
ultimately build a road which many can 
tread. The insights first conceived by the 
poetic vision of genius become, through 
a process of exploration and direction, 
available to more common men. 

Some artistic insights are with great 
difficulty brought under human control. 
One of these is the art of educating. Men 
have always perceived the fact that great 
teachers are marked by a breadth of 
knowledge, of human understanding, and 
. skill in the techniques of leading others 

» learning. With their best analytical 
ae people have tried for centuries to 
plot the route to this knowledge and 
skill. In earlier ages only the logic of phi- 
losophy was available; in more recent 
times to this have been added the labora- 
tory and statistical methods of empirical 
phy sical and social science, and the re- 
search and analytical skills of the humani- 


ties. Throughout it all, however, the 
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objective has been to arrive at a disci- 
pline of education—process and content 
—Wwhich will make more widely available 
both the broad integrated knowledge and 
the technical skill of the exceptional 
teacher. 


As the extent to which society depends 
upon formally organized education in- 
creases, the task of producing ¢ great num- 
bers of competent instructors becomes 
more urgent. Moreover, the amount 
which these instructors must know, and 
the skills which they must possess, in- 
crease propor tionately as the social system 
and its demands on human life become 
more complex. 

Since progress depends on extending 
conscious direction to the processes of 
art, the claim that an enterprise lacks 
discipline, that it is marked by 
ness,” 
aging. 


“aimless- 
is of all criticisms most discour- 
It is, of all criticisms, the one 
which can with least assurance be ig- 
nored. Yet it is well known that such 
is the complaint of some about American 
education. That such complaints are “old 
stuff” in the history of professional 
teacher education suggests that they can 
be easily inherited in the academic com- 
munity as part of the funded bias from 
old battles." That they have not yet been 


1See the responses of Charles Eliot and G. 
Stanley Hall to J. B. Sewall’s, “The Duty of 
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laid to rest indicates, however, a failure 
on the part of the educationists. Either 
they have not adequately faced the criti- 
cism or they have not made clear to 
their academic colleagues where lie the 
principles which order and insure prog- 
ress in the professional sequence. The 
third possible explanation, that their op- 
ponents are unreasonable men motivated 
by spite and narrow self-interest, seems 
less than adequate in most cases. 

Those who consider modern education 
lacking in direction logically focus on 
teacher-preparing programs. In such pro- 
grams the map makers, those who pretend 
to chart the path by w hich one achieves 
the breadth of know ledge and of skill 
which constitutes greatness in teaching, 
are at work. In specialized professional 
curricula, educationists have been trying 
for more than a century to create a 
“science of education.” Nearly a hun- 
dred years ago John Ogden warned the 
first normal school convention that un- 
less the professional schools could create 
such a science, or a disciplined and teach- 
able art, they would be forced to abandon 
their efforts and turn the teacher-prepar- 
ing task over to the colleges.* As if to 
meet this demand the convention, pro- 
testing too loudly, solemnly resolved that 
“education is a science,” and as such can 
be taught.* 

The historical attitude of the conserva- 
tive liberal arts college toward this science 
is well anata and need not be elaborated 


the to Make Provision the Train- 
ing of Teachers for Secondary Schools,” New 
England Association of ( Jolleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, Addresses and Proceedings, 1889, 
PP. 22-27, 31-33- 

2American Normal School Association, 
American Normal Schools, Their Theory, 
Their Workings, and Their Results, as Em- 
bodied in the Proceedings of the First Annual 
Convention of the American Normal School 
Association (New York: A.S. Barnes and Burr, 
1860) pp. 60-73. 8 /bid., pp. 106-107. 
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here. However, in this context there are 
some aspects of the traditional college 
ideal which are too easily ignored by 
those who equate it with the theories of 
faculty psychology and formal discipline. 
Here was a program, the components of 
which—the traditional liberal arts—had 
been improved over centuries and were 
still being perfected. Moreover, its sev- 
eral disciplines were neatly integrated. A 
body of content, carefully designed to 
provide training in these tested methods 
of thought, was available and was con- 
cerned with important ideas clearly de- 
scribed. The whole program was so well 
rooted in Western humanistic thought 
that its successful students came to have 
a community of interest with educated 
people throughout the Western world 
and over a long period. The rigorous 
discipline of parts, combined with an 
integration of the whole, eliminated much 
of the strife among departments to which 
modern higher education is heir. The 
major current of thought in both general 
and professional education since that time 
has been directed primarily to finding a 
way to secure such a combination of dis- 
cipline and wholeness. One of the continu- 
ously advocated approaches to teacher 
education is that which would integrate 
the speculative arts around the great 
ideas of Western thought, and follow 
this curriculum with an apprenticeship 
designed to provide training in the tricks 
of the trade. 

In the early period of professional 
teacher education, those most concerned 
with reducing the process of teaching to 
a science or an art which could be taught 
were highly suspicious of the men in the 
colleges and academies. The feeling was 
strong that the art of teaching could be 
developed only in a school where it con- 
stituted the prime objective of faculty 
and students. The academic faculties, 
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who tended to stress the dichotomy be- 
tween the liberal arts and the useful arts, 
were found to be hostile to the idea of 
instruction in how to teach. 

Whether Horace Mann and others who 
insisted on a single-purpose professional 
school were wise has been long debated. 
In the early decades of the nineteenth 
century there was a vigorous, though not 
overwhelming, spirit of reform in the 
liberal arts colleges,' and a number of 
college leaders seemed most receptive to 
the establishment of instruction in edu- 
cation and in the practical arts.® It seems 
quite possible that, had the effort mar- 
shaled in behalf of normal schools been 
turned to the establishment of adequate 
teacher-education programs in the col- 
leges, the forces of collegiate reform 
would have won an earlier victory. 

However, for all the negative argu- 
ments that can be cited it seems clear that 
one positive result was a long and devoted 
attempt to improve methods and tech- 
niques of teaching. So long as the ele- 
mentary teacher was thought to need 
only a grasp of the lower branches of 
each subject it was possible to emphasize 
the technical function. In the historical 
Oswego-type normal school, which epito- 
mized one of the early trends, educa- 
tional theory, instruction in academic 
subjects, and instruction in special meth- 
ods of teaching were all selected in terms 
of their contribution to the improvement 
of classroom technique. 

*See R. Freeman Butts, The College Charts 
Its Course; Historic Conceptions and Current 
Proposals (New York: McGraw Hill, 1939), 
Chapter 6, for a description of reforms in this 
period. 

5See Francis Wayland, Thoughts on the 
Present Collegiate System in the United States 
(Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, 1842), 
p- 5; The Faculty of Amherst College, The 
Substance of Two Reports of the Faculty of 
Amberst College to the Board of Trustees, with 
the Doings of the Board Thereon (Amherst: 
Carter and Adams, Printers, 1827). 
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In the meantime, the once-tight inte- 
gration of liberal education had been lost. 
Out of the American demand for useful 
knowledge and the German university 
research ideal, a new system of higher 
education was born. Just as the discipline 
of educational technique was progress- 
ing in single-purpose normal schools, 
which were organized in terms of the de- 
mands of that technique, the methodol- 
ogy of the natural sciences was being 
perfected in separate scientific schools 
attached to the colleges and in poly- 
technic institutes. As the research ideal 
took hold, the social scientists also with- 
drew into the graduate seminars to 
sharpen their research and analytical 
skills. That a significant increase of hu- 
man knowledge resulted from this con- 
centration seems, in every case, empiri- 
cally verifiable. 

There was one common element in 
the experiences of the normal school, the 
scientific school, and the graduate dis- 
ciplines: in every case progress was made 
possible by isolating a specific set of 
phenomena or a specific practical situa- 
tion and giving conscious attention to the 
dev elopment of systematic procedures for 
dealing with that kind of situation or 
problem. A vast series of sciences, semi- 
sciences, and techniques was created. In 
its development each had been dependent 
on the opportunity to structure its prob- 
lems primarily in the interest of perfect- 
ing its own methods and guiding con- 
cepts. Though the problems on. which 
each worked were rooted in the sur- 
rounding culture and its material base, 
they were withdrawn for a brief space so 
that they could receive systematic at- 
tention. Yet as they were more and more 
isolated, the way to bring them back into 
living relationships with other forms of 
knowledge became ever more difficult 
to find. 
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The isolation and, partly as its result, 
the improvement of parts were charac- 
teristic of studies related to the profes- 
sional understanding of teachers as well 
as of those primarily in the area of gen- 
eral education. Out of the older disci- 
plines of the humanities and the physical 
and social sciences grew new pedagogi- 
cal branches such as history of educa- 
tion, educational psychology, philosophy 
of education, and educational sociology. 
Moreover, in the normal schools and the 
new university departments of education 
men arrived at new insights into methods 
of teaching and developed well-tested 
procedures for organizing student-teach- 
ing experiences. The most obvious way 
to make certain that careful attention 
would be given to the development of 
these new intellectual skills and tech- 
niques was systematically to train for 
each in turn. Such a procedure was in 
keeping with the theories of connection- 
ist psychology, which replaced the older 
theories of faculty psychology. 

While the defenders of the classical 
liberal arts tradition were primarily con- 
cerned with the defense of wholeness and 
unity in the curriculum, those supporting 
the newer disciplines were most impressed 
with the importance of strengthening 
the parts. In the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century the conflict between the 
two groups, each of which was primarily 
concerned with one or the other value, 
pervaded American higher education. 
Conflicting points of view concerning 
teacher education, which was by then 
being increasingly provided in  institu- 
tions of post-high school level, were in- 
timately related to this larger scene. 

Thus it was that at the beginning of 
the present century a whole series of 
new disciplines, techniques, and bodies of 
knowledge were contending for time 
and emphasis in the preservice curricu- 


lum. Running from the most obviously 
general to the most clearly specialized 
and technical were: (1) the traditional 
liberal arts, with their humanistic em- 
phasis, which were conceived as the 
marks of the cultured man and as essen- 
tial tools in solving the underlying prob- 
lems of human life, (2) the new exact 
and social sciences, which were increas- 
ingly demonstrating their importance in 
attacking the problem of extending man’s 
deminion over nature and his under- 
standing of himself and his institutions, 
(3) the embryonic courses in the founda- 
tions of education, that is, courses which 
tried to bring the disciplines of sociology, 
anthropology, physiology, esthetics, psy- 
chology, history, and philosophy to bear 
on the peculiar problems of education, 
(4) instruction in general educational 
theory, for example, philosophy of edu- 
cation and principles of education, (5) 
instruction in the lower branches, the 
actual content to be retaught in the ele- 
mentary schools, (6) special methods of 
teaching in each field, and (7) practice 
experience in the actual classroom. 


Since the total body of knowledge 
considered of major value to the pros- 
pective teacher has outgrown the time 
available for teacher preparation, how, 
then, is the selection to be made? Two 
methods have been used. The first, and 
the one which has predominated, has been 
to consider each offering separately and 
to decide arbitrarily how much time it 
should be allotted. The allotment process 
has been the political one of faculty argu- 
ment and debate. Frequently, and on cer- 
tain campuses in recent times, the argu- 
ment has degenerated into unreason, bit- 
terness, innuendo, and a failure to com- 
municate. In such cases the disputants 
frequently have carried their positions to 
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the general public, which controls the 
institutional purse strings and the power 
of teacher certification, or to the com- 
munity of scholars at large. Whether 
reason or bias will prevail in either of 
these larger arenas is constantly at issue. 
When this procedure does lead to an 
agreement, a tenuous modus vivendi op- 
erates, often lacking the enthusiastic sup- 
port of anyone. When one or the other 
party to such a dispute feels that his 
position is strengthened, he reopens the 
issue and a new conflict ensues. 

Since, in society, new values constantly 
arise and since research incessantly sug- 
gests new alternatives, a certain amount 
of tentativeness and conflict is inevitable. 
Moreover, there are many who would 
swear that the sharp clash of opinions is 
the one vital process of a university. 
However, conflict about the curriculum 
of higher education is like conflict about 
the rules of a game. It is absolutely es- 
sential that there be effective rules which 
are commonly accepted, but until the de- 
bate about the rules is completed the 
game itself cannot commence. Conse- 
quently, many teacher educators have 
urged a second approach to the problem 
of relating the components of the pre- 
service curriculum. This second approach 
is to search for a broader concept of 
teacher education which would, by its 
own logic, provide guides for balancing 
and integrating major parts, or the whole, 
of the curriculum. It has been defended 
not only on the grounds that it resolves 
energy-consuming conflict, but also on 
the grounds that it makes learning more 
effective. Several such conceptions, some 
of which would integrate either the gen- 
eral or the professional sequences, and 
some of which would integrate the whole 
curriculum, have been proposed during 
the past century. 

For example, in the latter decades of 
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the nineteenth century Thomas Gray 
and others conceived the professional 
curriculum as ideally structured by the 
need to produce teachers who were in- 
tellectual philosophers in the Kantian 
tradition.® This was coupled with the in- 
sistence that the professional school 
should not pretend to provide general 
education, which was thought to be 
the major function of the academic insti- 
tution. It was argued that the student 
should attend the latter prior to his en- 
rollment in the normal school. At the 
same time, other normal-school leaders 
conceived the teaching role primarily 
in terms of its demands for craftsmanship 
and proposed strictly professional 
normal school in which the training- 
school experience provided the standards 
for organization and design.? Fach of 
these groups thought it was better that 
the responsibility for providing instruc- 
tion in academic subject matter be as- 
sumed by general education institutions. 

On the other hand, there has been in 
the teacher-education tradition since the 
early proposals of Calvin Stowe ® a series 
of positions which have held that the 
total pre-service program can effectively 
be oriented around the professional task. 
This concept, which Fdgar Randolph 
traced in proposals for the “professional 
treatment of subject matter,”® has meant 

® Thomas J. Gray, “The Normal School Ideal 
as Embodied in the Normal School at St. 
Cloud,” J. P. Gordy, Rise and Growth of the 
Normal School Idea, United States Bureau of 
F.ducation, Circular of Information, 1891, No. 
8 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1891), pp- 570-81. 

7See James M. Green, “To What Extent and 
in What Manner Can the Normal School In- 
crease Its Scholarship?” National Education 
Association, Proceedings, 1903, pp. 582-86. 

8Calvin FE. Stowe, Common Schools and 
Teachers’ Seminaries (Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon and Webb, 1839), pp. 83-117. 

*Edgar Randolph, The Professional Treat- 


ment of Subject Matter (Baltimore: Warwick 
and York, 1924). 
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rather different things to different people. 
One of the more constant factors has been 
the insistence that academic subject mat- 
ter, educational theory, and professional 
laboratory experiences should be inter- 
mingled, Such twentieth century advo- 
cates of the position as William C. Bagley 
have been, among the educationists, the 
strongest defenders of academic content 
in the teacher-preparing program, Yet 
even Bagley noted that professors in the 
academic fields had consistently refused 
to accept the position.'” Apparently the 
concept, as it was originally developed, 
failed to reassure those primarily inter- 
ested in the university disciplines that the 
values they saw in those disciplines would 
in fact be protected under a professional- 
ized program. 

A more profoundly radical approach 
to the problem of orienting the pre-serv- 
ice program has been that which takes 
its clue from the developmental process 
of human life. This concept entered 
the professional stream of thought 
through the sense realism of Pestalozzi, 
Rousseau, and Froebel at the kinder- 
garten level. It was greatly stimulated by 
the child-study movement started at 
the Worcester, Massachusetts, Normal 
School by FE. Harlow Russell under the 
encouragement of G. Stanley Hall. 
When, toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, it began profoundly to chal- 
lenge the Hegeli: in emphasis on discipline 
and effort, John Dewey attempted to 
synthesize the two in a series of short 
essays. 

In The Child and the Curriculum," 
for example, Dewey argued that though 

William C. Bagley, “Twenty Years of 
Progress in the Professionalization of Subject 
Matter for Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges,” American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, Vearbook, 1928, pp: 72-78. 

"John Dewey, The Child and the Curricu- 


lum (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1902). 


the educative process must start with the 
child as it finds him, the teacher who 
directs the process must have an end in 
view by which to guide the direction of 
growth. The end in view suggested by 
Dewey was the improvement of the use 
of intelligence in problematic situations. 
He argued that the best available clue 
to the way mature intelligence most ade- 
quately and naturally functions is pro- 
vided by the method and content of the 
university disciplines, especially the 
physical ‘and social sciences. Presumably, 
if the child were well guided, were per- 
mitted to work at every stage in ways 
natural to himself, and were ‘freed from 
the dulling experience of education con- 
ceived as preparing later to live, he would 
ultimately discover that those ways 
which the race had developed over long 
experience were “natural.” It was im- 
plicit in the Dewey synthesis that such 
a discovery might even come as a surprise 
to the student; it was inconceivable that 
the teacher would find it so, since that 
goal should have directed the teacher's 
efforts at every stage. 

The claims of the individual student 
on the learning situation, claims for the 
right to expect that it be structured in 
terms of his interests and his present 
abilities, climbed progressively through 
the school system. At each new level the 
task of relating the child and the curricu- 
lum took on new aspects. In recent dec- 
ades however, the child-centered move- 
ment has been joined by the downward 
movement of concern over the extent 
to which inadequate integration of the 
adult self-concept prevents effective 
thought and action. Out of the fusion of 
these two streams has come the present 
trend toward defining the educative 
process in terms of the “search for 
self.” 12 


12 Por a recent opinion concerning the im- 
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If the teacher's ability to guide the 
child depends on his being able to un- 
derstand how the child perceives the 
world, and if the need to help the stu- 
dent acquire an adequate self-concept is 
to be considered an important task for 
education,'® then the study of develop- 
mental psychology is crucial. If, more- 
over, it is argued that only teachers who 
already possess such understanding of 
themselves can adequately guide students 
in the process, then the search for self 
becomes an important part of teacher- 
education curricula. One who follows 
this line of thought closely is easily led 
by gentle steps to the conclusion that the 
study of the developmental — process 
is the discipline of education, particu- 
larly of teacher education. Presumably 
the maturation process defines the goals 
and provides standards against which to 
measure progress. 

However, since the self-perceiving 
process is currently defined as a social 
one, and since the adequacy of one’s 
psychological adjustment is measured in 
terms of the ability to cope with socially 
rooted problems, the need to understand 
society and to sharpen skills for problem 
solving remains equally important. Unless 
the developmental process is so broadly 
conceived that it includes these further 
demands it remains insufficient. If it in- 
cludes them, then the mastery of the 
skills and disciplines remains an impor- 
tant aim of teacher education. 

Thus the dilemma of the student and 
the curriculum has at long last come to 
the college for teacher preparation. A 
number of educationists see as logical, 
ordered, and effective a program organ- 


port of this concept for teacher education see 
Arthur Jersild, In Search of Self (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, 1952). 


\Ibid., p. 3 
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ized in terms of problems and needs as 
perceived by the student. Training in 
methods of thought, of problem solv- 
ing, and of teaching, as well as the es- 
sential knowledge, will come, they say, 
as needed in the developmental process. 

The academician sees such a program 
as aimless. He recalls the fact that in his 
own education, as in the growth of 
these new sciences and social sciences, 
a degree of isolation and of concentrated 
effort to perfect the techniques of cach 
art was essential, and led to a vastly im- 
proved understanding of human life and 
human problems. These arts, systemati- 
cally cultivated, should, he insists, dictate 
the form of the pre-service program ex- 
cept for an apprenticeship in classroom 
technique. To give attention to prob- 
lems without consciously cultivating 
techniques for understanding solv- 
ing them is, to him, to encourage super- 
ficiality and inadequacy. 

One can say with Dewey that the ma- 
ture mind will have learned to approach 
problems by the use of the most re- 
fined techniques, and that the ability 
to do so represents the end in view to- 
ward which the teacher guides the pupil. 
But the student in the college or uni- 
versity is, presumably, very close to ma- 
turity, and approaches the stage at which 
there will be no ready guide. If his ap- 
proach to problems remains unorganized, 
and if his perspective of the professional 
task and of human life remains limited, 
there is cause for grave concern. The 
fault may lie in the fact that adult dis- 
cipline has been ineffectively imposed in 
meaningless context, it may also lie i 
the fact that teachers who guided his 
progress either held an inadequate end 
in view or placed too great faith on the 
ability of the child permissiv ely to grow 
in the desired direction. Teacher-educa- 
tion must prevent both failures. 
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If it is to do so, those in charge must 
be guided by a clear vision of the total 
process. If this vision is to have the vigor- 


ous support of those groups which, on 
many campuses, are now divided, it must 
respect the demands of the learning proc- 
ess, of the psychological imperatives of 
the individual student, and of the dis- 
ciplined approaches to knowledge. The 
following are suggested as possible cri- 
teria against which the adequacy of such 
a concept might be evaluated. 


I. The concept must accept no less an 
end in view than the preparation of teachers: 


(a) who habitually see as many as pos- 
sible of the social and psychological 
forces involved in a problem situation, 
and who consider the widest ramifications 
of alternative possible courses of action 
when making decisions. 

(b) who possess the emotional maturity, 
the knowledge, and the skills needed to 
gather evidence of many kinds, make ade- 
quate decisions, and implement these de- 
cisions in action in their personal and 
professional lives. 


Il. The concept must recognize the need, 
at strategic times, to withdraw from situa- 
tions demanding immediate decision and 
action to permit: 


(a) the reordering, under competent 
guidance, of emotional responses which 
block effective thought and action in 
problem situations. 


(b) the re-evaluation of normative prin- 
ciples the meaning of which, in changed 
situations, is in doubt (e.g., the meaning 
of loyalty in times when clear subversion 
and deliberate character assassination are 
objective facts). 

(c) the more complete investigation of 
certain interrelated systems of thought, 
the understanding of which depends on 
their being seen as systems (e.g., Marxian 
socialism or Soviet Bolshevism). 

(d) the perfection of certain methodolo- 
gies for knowing (e.g., laboratory tech- 
niques, historical method, mathematical 
and statistical processes,) and of proce- 
dures for teaching and guiding students. 


It must be recognized that each of these 
requires the opportunity, at times, to have 
a situation structured in terms of immediate 
ends intrinsic to its own development. It 
seems probable, however, that relatively less 
time will be consumed if the occasion for 
concentration is wisely chosen in terms of 
the student’s total experience. 


III. To meet the demands of the learning 
process and to insure the development of 
ability to use knowledge in the type of 
situations in which men commonly operate, 
a way must be found for the study of the 
various components to grow easily out of 
the student’s previous experiences and in- 
terests, and to be related in terms of whole 
situations as he perceives them. Problems 
suitable to these educative demands would, 
it seems, have to meet these conditions: 


(a) they must involve the need to gather 
factual knowledge by the use of many 
disciplines, but they must also involve the 
psychological imperatives—non-rational as 
well as closely reasoned normative con- 
victions—of the individual student. Only 
in term of problems about which he feels 
keenly can the student learn effectively 
to harness his rational and non-rational 
tendencies. 


(b) they must have significance to the 
broad human community and require col- 
lective effort, but they must also be of 
such a nature that specific and rewarding 
individual choice and action are possible 
for the student. He must be able to see 
occasions in which he can effectively act 
to advance the human community toward 
goals which he considers important to it. 


(c) the problem must have general rami- 
fications in terms of which the student 
can identify himself as one with other 
persons as men and citizens, but it must 
also have peculiar implications for the 
teaching profession, as such, so that the 
student can see the school as having 
unique functions interrelated with those 
of other social institutions. Ideally it 
would seem promising if students with 
divergent vocational goals could consider 
together the general aspects of the prob- 
lem, separate to examine its implications 
for their chosen professions, and come 
together again to review the relationship 
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of specialized groups to each other in 
terms of specific problem areas. 


If the concept of problem solving is 
to be at the center of the teacher-education 
program, then a more adequately conceived 
methodology must be developed and used 
by those in charge as a standard against 
which to evaluate progress and in terms of 
which to guide effort. Several tests of such 
a methodology are implicit in the above 
considerations. These include: 


(a) such a methodology must correspond 
closely enough to the process by which 
Americans reach decisions that it will be 
meaningful to students nurtured in this 
culture, yet it must be removed enough 
from the usual pattern to promise some 
improvement of the process. 


(b) asa corollary to (a) above, the meth- 
odology must give attention to ways of 
implementing decisions at various levels. 
If students are not to be overwhelmed 
by their inability to do something with 
problems about which they feel strongly, 
such problems must be considered in the 
context of a realistic view of the limits 
to the actual freedom to decide which 
certain groups possess, and of a more 
sophisticated understanding of processes 
of group discussion, propaganda, pressure 
tactics, bureaucratic inertia and intrigue, 
and informal power systems by which 
the American public conducts its business. 


(c) for educational use such a method- 
ology must be explicit enough and syste- 
matic enough that teacher-educators using 
it as an end in view will be constantly 
reminded of (1) the need for a rigorous 
discipline of fact-finding techniques, (2) 
the need systematically to look at prob- 
lems through as many different frames 
of reference as possible, (3) the impor- 
tance of isolating normative generaliza- 
tions for specific review if confusion or 
disagreement in terms of these is, in fact, 
blocking effective resolution of the prob- 
lem, and (4) the importance of objectify- 
ing the “character of the judger,” i.e., of 
specifically recognizing and dealing with 
the emotionalized commitments and other 
psychological factors which tend to struc- 
ture one’s perception of the problem. 
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In this context the efforts of the educa- 
tional philosophers to create a “discipline 
of practical intelligence” are especially 
suggestive.'* So, too, are the growing 
efforts of some anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, and political scientists 
to develop a concept of “policy science” 
which would incorporate both the meth- 
odologies and the information needed in 
the effective management of social pol- 
“educa- 
tional policy science” as part of a “social 
policy science” seems a logical next step 
in the long tradition that education must 
be seen as an important agency of social 
policy 

Whether or not such a concept is ade- 
quate to the task of providing a central 
core for teacher education curricula or an 
active end in view for teacher educators 
remains to be seen. The continuing search 
for ever-broadened guiding concepts has 
been most rewarding in itself. The need 
for constant improvement of the educa- 
tive process is acute, and to those who 
assume primary responsibility for order- 
ing the process the continued quest for 
a discipline of education is central. In 
view of the long record of positive gain 
as well as of false hopes, they can well 
afford to view with greater perspective 
both their own present preoccupations 
and the criticism of their opponents. 


icy.® The development of an 


1*See R. Bruce Raup, et al., The Improve- 
ment of Practical Intelligence, the Central Task 
of Education (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1950) and William O. Stanley, Education 
and Social Integration (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953). 

15 Paniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell, eds., 
The Policy Sciences, Recent Developments in 
Scope and Method (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951). Harold Lasswell’s essay on 
“The ‘Policy Orientation” (/bid., pp. 3-15) sug- 


gests a concept around which much of the 
general education sequence as well as the pro- 
fessional sequence could conceivably be ori- 
ented. 
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The Conflict in Education, by Robert 
Maynard Hutchins. New York, I larper 
& Brothers, 1953. x + 112 pp- $2.00. 


It is now twenty-five years since Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, following a year’s serv- 
ice as dean of the Yale Law School, was 
made president of the University of Chi- 
cago. The faculties of that honorable, if 
not particularly ancient, seat of learning 
must have speculated vigorously as to what 
the coming of their new leader—a young 
man of thirty-one—would mean to them. 
University folk elsewhere no doubt also 
took an interest, though a much milder one. 
But it seems doubtful if the men and women 
chiefly concerned with the public schools 
gave more than passing attention to the 
event. Few in any category can have an- 
ticipated what lay before them. 

For Mr. Hutchins succeeded, in a_ re- 
markably brief time, in establishing himself 
as one of the most highly visible, highly 
audible, and highly controversial figures in 
the whole realm of American education. He 
had views in which he seriously believed. 
He had courage to throw those views in 
the teeth of all comers, from John Dewey 
down. And he had a tongue and a pen 
that were razor-edged and that he handled 
with great deftness. He was also unham- 
pered by humility or any sentimental no- 
tions abour suffering fools—that is, persons 
who did not agree with him—gladly. 

The University of Chicago soon felt the 
impact of such a personality and, according 
to accounts that have trickled into the out- 
side world, continued to feel it unabated 
until, after sixteen vears, Mr. Hutchins was 
elevated to the somewhat hazy post of 
Chancellor. Even during the ensuing six 
vears, before he left Chicago to help deter- 


mine how the Ford Foundation should 
spend its quarter of a billion dollars, Chi- 
cago knew he was still around. Now, the 
rumor is, certain institutional readjustments 
are under way. 

But it is with Mr. Hutchins’ influence 
on American educational thought generally 
that we shall here be concerned. Here, too, 
his impact was striking. He spoke every- 
where. And his opinions were published 
not only in a series of books—the first ap- 
pearing in 1936—bur in periodicals ranging 
from the Social Frontier to the Saturday 
Evening Post. He addressed university presi- 
dents and college professors, school super- 
intendents and teachers, and 
whatever lay audiences proved accessible. 
And what he had to say, while it often 
infuriated many of his hearers, never put 
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anybody to sleep. Thus he stirred more— 
and more vigorous—debate about educa- 
tional issues than any other figure of the 
period. 

Now he has summed up his position in a 
brief book, appropriately titled The Con- 
flict in Education. In it he restates his views 
as to what education is for, how its proper 
ends can best be achieved, and why much 
of what now passes for education in the 
United States is futile or worse. These views 
are not unfamiliar to students of Mr. 
Hutchins’ writings: the mixture remains 
much as before. But the summary is useful, 
particularly to the many persons who have 
formed their opinions of Hutchins at sec- 
ond—or even more remote—hand. 

With what Mr. Hutchins wants to see 
accomplished in the 
through education, many w ho dislike him 
most on other grounds will warmly agree: 


world, especially 


a democracy of free and responsible men 
and women, independent thinkers who can 
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cope intelligently with the challenges of 
continual social change; understanding and 
judgment developed in all, through a “good 
basic education” and continuing self-moti- 
vated educational experiences in adulthood 
for all; the improvement of man, and 
thereby the improvement of society. 

A large proportion of the same group 
will share many of Hutchins’ detestations. 
Of racism, colonialism, and Communism. 
Of the vulgarity—and worse—of much that 
is disseminated by the press, the movies, 
radio, and TV. Of flat conformity of life 
and thought (“. the history and tradi- 
tion of our country make it plain that the 
essence of the American way of life is 
{not ‘unanimous tribal self-adoration’, bur] 
its hospitality to criticism, protest, unpopu- 
lar opinions, and independent thought. The 
great American word has always been free- 
dom .”). Of academic witch-hunts and 
regulations that teachers must subscribe to 
oaths. 

Of—to move more directly into the edu- 
cational field—any curriculum of miscel- 
laneous dead facts. Of any “concept of the 
educational system as a gigantic play-pen 
in which the young are to amuse themselves 
until we are ready to have them do some- 
thing serious.” Of any notion that educa- 
tion should strive to adjust the young to 
their environment regardless of whether 
that environment is bad or good. Of any 
idea that only a few have the capacity to 
get the education that rulers ought to have. 
Of educational specialism carried so far 
that there must result a failure of communi- 
cation and community. 

Even when Mr. Hutchins undertakes to 
consider the whereby education 
might assure the ends he envisages and re- 
duce the evils he deplores he is for a time 
persuasive. We must make choices in terms 


means 


of good and bad, guided by some educa- 
tional philosophy. We must also choose 
according to some principle of economy, 
recognizing that since institutions of edu- 
cation cannot help to accomplish every 
good thing, decisions as to what to culti- 
vate, and how intensively, have to be made. 
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Bur a little further on the argument be- 
gins. To start with, there is only one phi- 
losophy, and Hutchins is its prophet. “Prag- 
matism, the philosophy of Dewey and his 
followers, like positivism, the philosophy of 
Reichenbach and Carnap, is not a philosophy 
at all. . . . Indeed, they are] unphiloso- 
phies. They are even anti-philosophies.” 
This is because they supply “no intelligible 
standard of good or bad.” The issue can 
scarcely be explored here. But at least we 
may accept Mr. Hutchins’ testimony that 
he has not found pragmatism and positivism 
intelligible. 

Hutchins himself is led by his own phi- 
losophy to the conclusion that the only 
“education appropriate to free men . . . is 
a liberal education.” This is the education 
that has “always .. . been regarded as the 
best for the best... , for those who were 
to rule the state and for those who had 
leisure.” Since in a democracy all men are 
rulers, and since in an industrial society all 
have leisure, it follows that this is now the 
best education for all. It consists, as it has 
always consisted, “of the liberals arts, the 
arts of reading, writing, listening, speak- 
ing, and figuring, and of the intellectual 
and artistic tradition that we inherit.” To be 
sure, Mr. Hutchins admits that he cannot 
prove “in any scientific way” that this edu- 
cation is really best, but he does believe 
that he can demonstrate that it is “char- 
acteristically human and . . . characteristi- 
cally western,” and that that should be 
enough. 

Now one may surely agree that liberal 
education has indispensable merits without 
being required to accompany Mr. Hutchins 
to his apparent conclusion that no other 
kind of education has any merit at all. One 
can believe in the value of books without 
believing that they are the only wellsprings 
of learning. One can accept the dictum 
that education should be “designed to bring 
out our common humanity” without deny- 
ing that it may also, in some appropriate 
degree, “indulge our individuality.” 

But Mr. Hutchins insists on having all 
or nothing. Those who are not for him are 
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against him. And it is on such that he 
trains his fire throughout at least half of 
his book. The enemies, as he sees it, are the 
devotees of what he lists as “the doctrine 
of adaptation or adjustment, the doctrine 
of immediate needs, or what might be 
called the doctrine of the ad hoc; the doc- 
trine of social reform; and the doctrine that 
we need no doctrine at all.” It seems prob- 
able that he would classify the great ma- 
jority of readers of the Teachers College 
Record as followers of one or more of these 
doctrines. It seems at least as probable that 
most of those readers would have some 
difficulty in recognizing themselves as Mr. 
Hutchins sees them. 

For to Mr. Hutchins, adaptation, as the 
goal of certain educationsts, means aban- 
doning any idea that the environment should 
immediate 
needs implies doing anything anybody wants 
—“the doctrine of needs thus ends in pub- 
lic relations’—and taking no thought for 
the morrow. Attention to social reform leads 
to the same consequences, since “the social 
reformer is limited to adapting the rising 
generation to social changes already agreed 
upon ..., to meeting needs that are sanc- 
tioned by the society.” The doctrine of no 
doctrine at all means refusing even to think 
about the aims of education out of preoccu- 


be improved. Concern with 


pation w ith building schoolhouses, increas- 
ing college enrollments, producing courses 
in any subject for which a demand exists 
or can be whipped up. Incidentally Mr. 
Hutchins considers the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Fducation to have dem- 
onstrated in its report, Higher Education 
for American Democracy, its adherence to 
this last-named doctrine. 

Mr. Hutchins, on the attack, gives no 
quarter. ‘This makes for lively reading, 
and if those under attack can avoid being 
blinded by irritation they can benefit by 
having their attention drawn to some of 
the extreme and scarcely tenable positions 
that they may have been led to occupy. 
But it is to be hoped that Hutchins’ hear- 
ers abroad—his book is based on lectures de- 
livered at the Universities of Uppsala and 


Toronto—did not accept as wholly reliable 
his opinions of those whose opinions he 
attacks. “A system of consequences from an 
opinion, drawn by an adversary,” Mill wrote 
in his Essay on Coleridge, “is seldom of 
much worth. Disputants are rarely suffi- 
ciently masters of each other’s doctrines, to 
be good judges of what is fairly deducible 
from them, or how a consequence which 
seems to flow from one part of the theory 
may or may not be defeated by another 
part.” And he added: “Were we to search 
among men’s recorded thoughts for the 
choicest manifestations of human imbecility 
and prejudice, our specimens would mostly 
be taken from their opinions of the opinions 
of one another.” 

Perhaps it should be added that if Mr. 
Hutchins’ faith in the views he has been 
expressing for so many years seems un- 
abated, he shows signs of losing hope that 
they may soon triumph. “I fear thar the 
university, in Europe as well as in America,” 
he writes as he brings his book to a close, 
“is so far sunk in empiricism, specialism, 
and positivism that we cannot look for it 
to repeat in our time the brilliant leader- 
ship of the University of Paris.” And he 
concludes by suggesting the need for a new 
institution to “take up the burden the uni- 
versity has laid down . . . , composed of 
men... prepared to conduct a continuous 
Socratic dialogue on the basic issues of 
human life.” 

For Mr. Hutchins the University of Chi- 
cago lies behind; ahead is Mortimer J. 
Adler’s institute for philosophical research 
—complete with “syntopicon”—which the 
Ford Foundation has helped set up in San 
Francisco, One can only hope thar Mr. 
Hutchins will not be disappointed again. 

Kart W. Bicetow 
Teachers College, Columbia 
Educational Wastelands, by Arthur F. 

Bestor. Urbana, University of Illinois 

Press. 226 pp. $3.50. 

This book is made to order for contro- 
versy. It will provoke the anger of the ad- 
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herents of modern education and it will 
elicit squeals of delight from the opponents 
of modern education. Especially will it 
antagonize professors of education, who 
will resent Arthur Bestor’s allegations and 
be tempted to oppose everything he stands 
for because he misrepresents so much about 
them and about modern education. Most 
of all it will please the unfriendly or hostile 
professor of the liberal arts, who will be 
tempted to hail Bestor as an able critic 
because he makes modern education and 
professors of education appear to be sinister 
and ridiculous at the same time.” 

This is the great tragedy of Arthur Bestor. 
When he might have used his undeniable 
talents to make constructive criticisms for 
improving modern education, he chose 
rather to widen the gap between profes- 
sional education and the liberal arts disci- 
plines. He chose to make his criticisms in 
an intemperate, irresponsible way, painting 
all professional educators as blackguards and 
picturing all liberal arts professors as the 
white knights who are to be the sole 
saviors (as well as soul savers) of Ameri- 
can education. 

Much of Bestor’s contention centers upon 
two clusters of arguments. In the first half 
of his book he argues that genuine educa- 
tion must be identified with intellectual 
training, that intellectual training can be 
achieved only through study of the tradi- 
tional scholarly disciplines as organized into 

1 Bestor’s book has already been reviewed 
critically and exhaustively by at least three pro- 
fessors of education who have on the whole 
resisted the temptation. The reader is referred 
to their able articles for a careful point-by- 
point analysis and refutation of his arguments. 
See R. Will Burnett, “\tr. Bestor in the Land 
of the Philistines,” Progressive Education (Jan- 
uary 1954); and W. Clark Trow, “EF ducational 
Utopia?” and Harold Hand, “A Scholar's Doc- 
umentation,” Educational Theory (January 
1954). Fred M. Hechinger, Education Editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, has written a 
very judicious and careful analysis in the Sat- 
urday Review (December 12, 1953). 

2 See, for example, the review by Gordon K. 
Chalmers, president of Kenyon College, in The 
New York Times (November 8, 1953); and the 
publicity given by Time (November 16, 1953). 
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such systematic bodies of knowledge as his- 
tory, science, mathematics, language, and 
philosophy, and that modern educators have 
deliberately fostered “anti-intellectualism” 
by neglect and disparagement of the tra- 
ditional disciplines. 

In the second half of his book he argues 
that the professional “educationists” have 
deliberately conspired to foist “anti-intel- 
lectualism” upon the American people and 
that the only sure way to save American 
education is to restore the preparation of 
teachers to the liberal arts professors and 
deprive the professors of education of any 
real part in teacher education. 

These are serious charges, and I presume 
his recommendations are serious proposals. 
They may appeal to the uninformed or to 
the discontented, but they are unconvincing 
to anyone who knows the history and the 
intellectual foundations of modern educa- 
tion. 

Bestor assumes that his conception of in- 
tellectual training is the only true basis of 
education and that it always has been. He 
tries to call to witness the founding fathers 
of the Republic and the founders of the 
public school system in support of his 
cause, but he misses the point of their con- 
cern for knowledge and public enlighten- 
ment. Jefferson did nothing if he did not 
object to the sterile Intellectualism of his 
day by proposing a broadened curriculum 
for schools and universities that would en- 
able citizens to solve the social, political, 
practical, and vocational problems they 
faced. Horace Mann did nothing if he did 
not propose that knowledge should become 
more functional, more useful, and more 
practical for the life which the learners of 
his day were to live. What Bestor fails to 
realize is that Jefferson and Mann were try- 
ing to reform the intellectual disciplines of 
their day in order to provide a more func- 
tional and purposeful education. Far from 
being supporters of Bestor’s conception of 
intellectual discipline, Jefferson and Mann 
were great underminers of the regnant In- 
tellectualism of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. What Bestor does, as Robert M. 
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Hutchins did before him, is to accept un- 
critically a traditional rationalistic concep- 
tion of Intellect, akin to that of Aristorle, 
and then assume that because modern 
schools have departed from his conception 
they have forsaken all intellectual disci- 
pline. 

Indeed, modern schools have departed 
from the ancient conception of Intellect. 
They have been doing so for several hun- 
dred years, beginning at least with the times 
of Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, and Pesta- 
lozzi and continuing with increased vigor 
under the influence of Thomas Jefferson, 
Horace Mann, William James, L. 
Thorndike, Sigmund Freud, John Dewey, 
and nearly all of modern psychology. Bestor 
gives no thought to the vast accumulations 
of scholarly evidence about the nature of 
intelligence that have been amassed by ex- 
perimental psychology, developmental psy- 
chology, social psychology, depth psychol- 
ogy, and mental hygiene during the last 
fifty years. The professors of education 
seem to have learned more from the schol- 
wship of modern psychology, social science, 
and philosophy than has Mr. Bestor. They 
have learned that emotional health, physi- 
cal well-being, character, citizenship, con- 
duct, and vocation can no longer be di- 
vorced from the intellectual. Concern for 
the development of these several elements 
in their proper relationships is what makes 
modern education modern. In this sense 
modern education and modern life are ne- 
cessarily anti-Intellectual but not necessarily 
anti-intellectual. Traditional conceptions of 
the Intellect would narrow the kind of 
problem with which human reason may 
appropriately deal, namely, as defined by 
certain aspects of a few university disci- 
plines. Modern conceptions of the intellect 
would expand enormously the range of 
human problems with which human intelli- 
gence may and indeed must deal. The mod- 
ern university has properly recognized this 
difference by the development of a wide 
variety of technical and professional as 
well as academic disciplines. 

Now, however, I must say that some 


modern educators have been so impressed 
with the emotional, physical, or vocational 
concerns of students that they sometimes 
talk or act as though the intellectual, no 
matter how defined, is no longer very im- 
portant in schools or in teacher education. 
I do not believe they really disparage the 
intellectual to the extent that Bestor be- 
lieves they do, but sometimes some of them 
do give that impression. I see no reason 
why we professors of education cannot be 
just as concerned as we should with the 
emotional, physical, vocational, and spiritual 
lives of youth and at the same time insist 
upon the kind of intellectual rigor that our 
academic colleagues claim they stand for. 
A few select university disciplines have no 
monopoly on intellectual discipline, rightly 
understood; modern education in its many 
aspects should be much concerned with dis- 
cipline. The schools and the universities 
cannot get along without each other. They 
need not be contemptuous of each other. 

Indeed, our great task as professors of 
education is to help put the values of the 
“whole learned world” at the disposal of 
our students and at the same time give ade- 
quate heed to the needs of our students 
as prospective teachers, as persons, as citi- 
zens, and as breadwinners. Teachers must 
look to the world of scholarship, to the 
needs of students, and to the values of a 
democratic society for the sustenance of 
the school and college curriculum. It is 
dangerous for modern education to neglect 
any one of these three elements. Bestor’s 
proposal to give all authority to the aca- 
demic scholars is as onesided as any ex- 
clusive attention to the needs of students 
or of society would be. The professors of 
education need the academic scholars as 
much as they in turn need the professors 
of education. We can learn much from each 
other if we will, but the cooperative enter- 
prise is surely hindered by such writings 
as those of Bestor. 

Bestor’s arguments are much too often 
couched in vitriolic terms. He uses the 
word “educationist” as a term of derision 
or as an epithet. He describes the present 
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unfortunate dichotomy between “scholars” 
and “educationists” as always the fault of 
the “educationists” and virtually never the 
fault of the “scholars.” He denounces the 
“pretensions” of educators who are “usurp- 
ers,’ who “intrude” themselves into cur- 
riculum-making where they do not belong 
and for which they are “utterly devoid of 
qualification.” Much of this kind of talk is 
irritating because it has the vague quality 
of smear which does not lend itself to 
direct reply. Much of his writing has the 
unpleasant fascination of the wave of out- 
bursts in the political field that have made 
1953 the Year of Accusation. 

Some of his generalizations are merely 
laughable, such as the story that one pro- 
fessor of education told a_ prospective 
teacher that she would not be a good 
teacher because her academic grades were 
too high. Theretore, Bestor generalizes, all 
professors of education prefer teachers to 
be docile, unintelligent, and lacking in intel- 
lectual curiosity. Would it do any good to 
confront Bestor with the indignant protests 
of hundreds of professors of education that 
they repudiate this allegation? 

Would it do any good to remind Bestor 
that some professors of education whom 
he has known very well are just as much 
concerned with scholarship as he is? He 
should remember that his colleagues at 
Teachers College approved with him the 
following objective for the pre-service edu- 
cation of teachers. He should remember, 
because he was on the committee of seven 
that drew up the statement: 


Teachers should become scholars willing con- 
stantly to use the resources and methods of 
critical inquiry in the fields of human knowl- 
edge relevant to their responsibilities as indi- 
viduals and as professional workers in teaching 
and guiding students to use similar resources 
and methods in facing their own problems of 
living.* 


8F. S. Evenden and R. Freeman Butts, Co- 
lumbia University Cooperative Program for the 
Pre-Service Education of Teachers (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1942), p. 33. 
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Would it do any good to turn about and 
argue against Bestor that many “scholars” 
have urged the development of vocational 
skills in education? Does he know. that 
James A. Garfield as a professor of the 
classics could not only eulogize Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log but also praise the 
early business colleges that arose as a protest 
against the failure of the liberal arts col- 
leges to prepare their students for life? Or 
that Edmund J. James, former president of 
his own University of Illinois, had urged 
the study of bookkeeping in high school 
commercial course for its value as a mental 
discipline? 

Perhaps the most charitable judgment that 
can be passed upon Bestor’s book is to be 
found in the very words he himself used 
when he was describing liberal education 
(p. 161): “The contrasts | have made are 
admittedly too sharp, and the generalizations 
too sweeping.” 

If only he had taken these words more 
seriously! Unfortunately, however, the net 
result of Bestor’s efforts will probably be 
to render a disservice to education. As so 
often is the case with intemperate critics, he 
has put his finger upon important issues 
that must be resolved, but he has made the 
task still more difficult because he has made 
the wrong diagnosis and he has prescribed 
the wrong remedy. His cure is surely worse 
than the illness. 

Much more productive of good is the 
point of view expressed just ten years ago 
when a prominent academic spokesman of 
good will, President James B. Conant of 
Harvard, called for a truce among edu- 
cators: 


. . . Let the professors in the faculties of 
arts and sciences agree to find out more 
about the real problems facing the high 
schools of the country and the type of educa- 
tion which should be supplied to that vast 
number of boys and girls for whom a four- 
year college or university is far from being 
the proper educational channel. 

... On the other hand, let the faculties of 
education and the superintendents of schools 
and those concerned with secondary educa- 
tion agree that in attempting to solve the 
terrific problems of the last fifty years they 
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have neglected a number of important prob- 

lems which concern the type of youth who 

should in the best interest of the nation go 
on to college. 

. Let those concerned primarily with 
high school education agree (a) to explore 
more sympathetically the ways and means of 
discovering special talent at a young age; 
(b) to provide a greater motivation among 
many groups to evolve a greater degree of 
intellectual curiosity; and (c) to provide bet- 
ter formal instruction for those of high 
scholastic aptitude—all this to be accom- 
plished without a segregation which — 
turn the boys and girls in question into either 
prigs or academic snobs. 

May I venture to hope that Teachers Col- 
lege, which has been so prominent in the 
educational struggles of the past, will be 
equally prominent in the era of educational 
peace which I foresee ahead. May this insti- 
tution and all others concerned with the 
problems of the public schools join hands 
with those concerned with the future of the 
professions and the advancement of knowl- 
edge in the United States. For only with 
such a united educational front will the 
romise of the American educational system 
ve fulfilled in fullest measure. Only by co- 
operation can American education give as- 
surance of American leadership in the march 
of civilization in the years which lie ahead.‘ 
President Conant’s hopes for educational 

peace have unfortunately not materialized, 
but his platform still seems more relevant 
and certainly more urgent than ever. Bestor 
and some others, however, have chosen to 
forsake the path of peace. They seem in- 
tent upon fanning the flames of battle and 
prosecuting the war to unconditional sur- 
render. In that way lies disaster for Ameri- 
can education. We now know that total war 
is no victory. 

Persons of good will can only hope that 
the extremeness of Bestor’s diatribes may 
shock us back to moderation and remind 
us that both sides stand but to lose in the 
presence of such fury. The children and 
vouth of the land will lose most of all. The 
unintended lesson that we may still learn 
from Arthur Bestor is that we dare not 
call names, hurl stereotypes at one another, 


4 James Bryant Conant, “A Truce Among 
Educators,” Teachers College Record, Decem- 
ber 1944, pp. 162-63. 


or let ourselves be divided or diverted from 
the common task. Let us resolve, professors 
of education and academic professors alike, 
to work together harder than ever and in 
still better spirit upon the undoubted prob- 
lems of teacher education in the interest of 
an improved education for all American 
children and youth. 
R. Freeman Butts 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Quackery in the Public Schools, by Al- 
bert Lynd. New York, Little Brown, 
1953. 1X + 282 pp. $3.50. 


The problem of a proper relationship be- 
tween the lay public and the teaching pro- 
fession in the determination of educational 
policy is one which has loomed large in 
American educational history for well over 
a hundred years. On the one hand, ever 
since they assumed their present organiza- 
tion in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, our public schools have been lay 
directed. Growing in many respects out of 
a pattern developed in Massachusetts be- 
tween 1789 and 1837, local school boards as 
well as state boards of education have been 
largely nonprofessional, nonecclesiastical, 
and nonpartisan in character. Ideally, their 
effort has been to carry on the policy-mak- 
ing function in the best interests of the 
community as a whole, turning always from 
narrow or sectarian parochial pressures. On 
the other hand, if we define a profession as 
a self-directing body possessed of the fruits 
of intensive academic and technical prepa- 
ration, then policy-making in certain realms 
falls inevitably within the pale of the edu- 
cational profession. Thus the problem is 
posed: both public and profession have 
prerogatives respecting policy. What is to 
be the distinctive domain of each? 

During the infant years of American pub- 
lic education, an easy rule of thumb defined 
the relationship: the school board made 
policy and the teaching group carried it 
out, largely in an “employee” capacity. The 
teacher’s status was virtually a servile one, 
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attested to by salary schedules, board pro- 
ceedings, and teacher diaries from every 
section of the country. As the nineteenth 
century progressed, however, the relation- 
ship changed fundamentally. With the 
whole educational enterprise expanding, 
with insights into educational philosophy 
and psychology rapidly multiplying, with 
the steady improvement of teacher educa- 
tion, and with the gradual development 
of occupational self-consciousness among 
teachers, the profession began to claim for 
itself a radically different role—one best 
described, perhaps, by the term “appointee.” 
The essentially new element in the “ap- 
pointee” role lay in a growing recognition 
that while the teacher was responsible to 
the duly constituted local board in a wide 
range of administrative and policy matters, 
he was also responsible—and perhaps in an 
even more basic sense—to the judgments of 
scholarship, to the teaching profession as a 
whole, and to the wider community beyond 
the locality. The teacher was more than a 
purveyor of values and facts commonly ac- 
cepted in the locality; the teacher had a 
primary responsibility to the pursuit of 
truth—a responsibility guarded by the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom and the commit- 
ment to free and untrammeled inquiry. 
While recent decades have by no means 
witnessed universal subscription to this new 
role, its gradual acceptance may be docu- 
mented by the increasing prevalence of 
teacher tenure legislation and by ever 
higher certification requirements, moral and 
intellectual, for entry into the profession. 

Within the framework of this problem, 
Mr. Lynd’s volume should be of consider- 
able interest to persons who work in every 
realm of public education. The work has 
already been reviewed in a number of 
journals, and many of the salient points for 
comment have been well treated. 

By way of general comment, this re- 
viewer was particularly concerned with two 


1 The interested reader might profitably turn 
to Fred Hechinger’s excellent critique of the 
work in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(December 12, 1953). 
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items. First, after giving careful attention 
to the liberal sprinkling of emotive words in 
pedagogical literature (pp. 31, 239, etc.), the 
author turns right around and fills his work 
with similar fare. (The outstanding example 
is “piffle.”) This in no way removes the 
charge—which has some real validity—but 
it does lead the reader to question Mr. 
Lynd’s competence to level it. Similarly, 
after arguing that progressive educators 
have for half a century identified the “tra- 
ditional school” with its worst abuses (p. 
232), he once again goes and does likewise 
with the “modern school.” One wonders, 
for example, if the only choice left to 
Americans is between “Racine, Keats, and 
Latin and French poetry” on the one hand 
and “Progress in Democratic Smoke Abate- 
ment” on the other (pp. 17, 25). Such 
white-and-black alternatives, while they 
make for humorous reading and good book 
sales, inevitably make for bad pedagogy. 

A second item of concern to this re- 
viewer is the extent to which the first per- 
son singular abounds in Mr. Lynd’s argu- 
ment. Probably the first step to wisdom in 
the educational realm is the realization that 
not all people are like us in interest, under- 
standing, or aptitude. Simply because Mr. 
Lynd acquired a taste for poetry “under 
forced draft” (p. 239) is no reason to as- 
sume that others will not acquire a hatred 
for it. Simply because he mastered mathe- 
matics under a given system of instruction 
is no reason to assume that others can or 
will do likewise. The very fact that Mr. 
Lynd is a successful businessman, is an 
elected member of a school board, and has 
written a very literate book, tells us some- 
thing about his capabilities. Unfortunately, 
as in the case of many who have had limited 
experience with schools themselves, he 
makes the intellectually fatal error of gen- 
eralizing from his own experience. Once 
again, such generalizing all too often makes 
for good reading but poor pedagogy. 

Two other items which do not appear to 
have been considered in prior reviews seem 
worthy of more extensive discussion here: 
one concerns Mr. Lynd’s consideration of 
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John Dewey’s educational philosophy; the 
other concerns his comments regarding the 
supposed paralyzing unanimity of the 
“superpedagogues.” 

Mr. Lynd’s discussion of Dewey’s phi- 
losophy is by his own admission inade- 
quate. A much longer critique is needed to 
supplement the late Frederic Ernst’s good 
beginning in the Atlantic Monthly of May, 
1953. There is one glaring inaccuracy in 
Mr. Lynd’s thesis, however, on which a 
good deal of his argument turns. It is the 
contention, both by implication and by di- 
rect statement, that John Dewey stands in 
much the same camp as Rousseau and Pesta- 
lozzi with respect to child-centered educa- 
tion. Here is one more example of the re- 
peated failure to make important discrimi- 
nations which seems to characterize the 
book as a whole. Actually, if one reads 
Dewey's pedagogical work—both an earlier 
essay entitled The Child and the Curricu- 
lum (1902) and a later one entitled Experi- 
ence and Education (1938)—he will quickly 
realize that Dr. Dewey anticipated Mr. 
Lynd’s concern with the extremes of the 
child-centered position by more than fifty 
vears. Moreover, if one accepts Dr. Dewey’s 
conclusion that the child and the subjects 
of the curriculum simply define the end- 
points of a single educative process, he will 
readily see that Mr. Lynd, in reverting to 
an extreme subject-centered position, is 
simply reviewing a fifty-year-old irresolv- 
able controversy. Perhaps Mr. Lynd would 
have done a far more constructive service 
if he had pointed out that some of the 
extremists in the child-centered camp (and 
they exist far more in theory than does 
their theory in practice) are founding their 
theory on a philosopher who rejected their 
position very early in his career. But was 
Mr. Lynd’s argument really meant to be 
constructive? 

If we properly understand Mr. Lynd, 
however, the argument is irrelevant in any 
case, since by his own word most of the 
American people disagree with Dewey's 
philosophy and therefore it cannot under- 
gird a theory of public education. To begin 


with, most reputable historians agree that 
the philosophy of James and Dewey was 
probably the first to express the unique 
temper and spirit of the American people 
as a whole. As a matter of fact, the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 1930 bestowed an honorary 
doctorate upon Dewey as the “most au- 
thentic expression of American genius.” Yet, 
quite apart from the argument of fact, 
the reader is quickly turned once again to 
the problem discussed in the beginning of 
this review: by what process is the phi- 
losophy of public education determined and 
who is responsible for its determination. It 
would seem to this reviewer that a meaning- 
ful educational philosophy must be far more 
deeply rooted than in any questionnaire 
approach to the personal preferences of a 
community. It must be founded on a search- 
ing analysis of the deepest traditions, cur- 
rents, and tendencies in the life of the 
society it hopes to serve. Actually, the 
task of educational philosophy is to apply 
the best and most critical methodological 
tools available via the philosophic discipline 
to this vital task. It is a process in which 
both professional and lay persons must par- 
ticipate, and to the extent that it uses the 
discipline of philosophy, it is a far more 
rigorous process than any survey of com- 
munity sentiment at a given point in time. 
The latter becomes just one kind of datum 
among many. 

Also raised here in bold relief is the cru- 
cial question of the teacher’s role in Mr, 
Lynd’s educational picture. At many points 
in the book, Mr. Lynd claims friendship 
for the public school teacher, a claim whose 
sincerity he documents with continued and 
forthright pleas for better teacher salaries 
and working conditions. While such rec- 
ommendations are all to the good, enthusi- 
asm for the proffered friendship tends to 
wane in view of the totality of Mr. Lynd’s 
argument—one which would to all intents 
and purposes again reduce the teacher's 
status to that of an “employee” who would 
simply implement rather than help to for- 
mulate educational policy. Better social and 
economic conditions for the profession are 
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truly a necessary plank in a program of 
public school improvement; but to obtain 
them at this price would be to desert the 
most fundamental ideals of teaching. It is 
difficult to see how a man who himself has 
taught can thus preach the return to 1850. 

The question of paralyzing unanimity of 
philosophy among teacher educators is most 
forthrightly raised by Mr. Lynd’s chapter 
on Kilpatrick. To begin with, the author 
might have been in a stronger position had 
he cited some of Dr. Kilpatrick’s works 
(which are readily available in published 
form) rather than an undistinguished biog- 
raphy which appeared in 1951. What ts im- 
portant, however, is that Mr. Lynd might 
have pointed out that the student who 
studied with Dr. Kilpatrick at Teachers 
College in the 1930's might also have studied 
with Dr. Isaac Kandel, who fundamentally 
disagreed with the whole pragmatic posi- 
tion; with Dr. William C. Bagley, who 
sharply differed with Dr. Kilpatrick on phi- 
losophy, pedagogy, and method, and with a 
number of pragmatists like Professors 
George S. Counts and John L. Childs, who, 
while still in the Dewey orientation, were 
arguing very different educational positions 
from those argued by Dr. Kilpatrick. As 
a matter of fact, the man who for years 
directed the Central Department of Re- 
search and Survey of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ, Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son, was for a time a member of the very 
division which Dr. Kilpatrick chaired. In- 
deed, during the thirties there was so much 
political, philosophical, and educational dis- 
sension at Teachers College that a writer 
in the New York Times good-naturedly 
dubbed the faculty “One Big Unhappy 
Family.” In order to prove a paralyzing una- 
nimity among teacher educators, Mr. Lynd 
certainly was forced to ignore many rele- 
vant data—and this at only one institution. 

The real tragedy of a book like this is the 
extent to which it can get in the way of 
rectifying the very shortcomings to which 
it points. One wonders if Mr. Lynd does 
not actually do his own cause a disservice 
with his tendency constantly to caricature 
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and then to ridicule. Many who would join 
him in deploring those currents of anti- 
intellectualism which do exist in our schools 
and in our teachers colleges as well as many 
who are genuinely concerned with develop- 
ing effective public school programs for 
gifted children, are repelled by the extrem- 
ism of the case made by Mr. Lynd. Some 
may find themselves so busily arguing that 
gray is not black that they will be diverted 
from the far more important function of 
trying to make the gray whiter. 
Lawrence A, Cremin 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Let's Talk Sense About Our Schools. by 
Paul Woodring. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1953. 213 pp. 
$2.50. 

© wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 


Ic wad frae monie a blunder free us. 
And foolish notion. 


BURNS 

It is somewhat in this spirit that Wood- 
ring has set about his task of talking sense 
regarding the present school situation. While 
Woodring is himself a school person and so 
can never completely stand off and assay 
the controversy, in the main he succeeds 
quite well in introducing a good deal of 
sense into his analysis. 

In the first paragraph of his preface the 
author sets his task and reveals a bit about 
his own attitude: 

This book is for parents, for teachers, and 
for all citizens who are interested in the public 
schools. Perhaps not quite all. It is not for 
those who are afraid of thoughtful criticism 
or for those who would avoid controversy. ... 
The author strives hard to set an objective 
tone in examining what the schools are do- 
ing, how they are doing it, what the results 
are, as well as what some of the most diffi- 
cult problems are. Certainly we must all 
agree that this is a worth-while task, and 
one to which more of us in education 
might well address ourselves with earnest 
humility. 
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This reviewer will first summarize the 
main stream of Woodring’s discussion, and 
then attempt some evaluation of the contri- 
bution which his presentation seems to offer 
to those interested in the problems besetting 
public education. 

In his first chapter, “The Nature of the 
Controversy,” Woodring indicates a feel- 
ing that the mounting volume of discus- 
sion of public education is a “ground swell 
running against the new education.” He 
believes that “many criticisms come from 
honest, informed citizens who are trying 
to say two things: 

1. The public schools in a democracy be- 
long—or ought to belong—to the people, but 
professional educators have progressively pre- 
empted the responsibility for policy making to 
such an extent that interested citizens, even 
members of elected boards of education, feel 
that they no longer have an adequate part in 
the establishment of basic educational policies. 

2. The philosophy which underlies the new 
education is unacceptable to a large number of 
Americans... . 

Woodring lists five subsidiary criticisms 
as being widely heard: public education has 
over-extended itself, has become anti-intel- 
lectual, has shown a consistent political list 
to the lefr, tends to leave children without 
a set of values, and does not teach the skills. 
He then states as his purpose “to examine 
these criticisms in the light of the changing 
social conditions of the past fifty vears.” In 
setting the stage for this examination, the 
author defines the controversy as being 
most violent between the extreme critics 
and the extreme “progressives,” and declares 
that “the great mass of thoughtful people, 
whether they be teachers, school adminis- 
trators, school board members, parents, or 
ordinary citizens, hold to neither extreme 
position. They criticize their schools and 
have every right to criticize them, just as 
they criticize and have a right to criticize 
their churches, their clubs, and their politi- 
cal parties. There is nothing either sub- 
versive or reactionary in their doing so.” 

As a final stage setting, Woodring sets 
forth his own educational beliefs: no wish 
to return to earlier days; no faith in scho- 


lasticism as the answer to our need for bet- 
ter integration of knowledge, no faith in 
“great books” as the total answer either; a 
stand that the three R’s are not the only 
fundamentals and that the schools must not 
neglect the social and emotional develop- 
ment of children; the belief that while we 
need liberally educated teachers there is no 
evidence that liberal arts colleges can pro- 
vide better teachers than colleges of educa- 
tion; and the conviction that the teachers 
college, in order to revitalize itself, “must 
become far more critical of its method and 
its philosophy than it recently has been.” 

The author very briefly traces the exten- 
sion of universal education upward through 
the high school and pronounces it to be 
the most far-reaching change in recent 
decades. Not only does this extension pose 
the problem of promotion and marking; it 
raises the fundamental question of the phi- 
losophy of the school, so Woodring turns 
in Chapter III to a brief discussion of John 
Dewey's philosophy and his influence on 
education. Through this presentation the 
reader is led to feel that the author generally 
applauds Dewey; the reader is left in no 
doubt concerning Woodring’s belief that 
Dewey’s followers misinterpret and misap- 
ply almost everything Dewey wrote. He 
summarizes: 


It may well be that the figure of John Dewey 
will long continue to dominate the scene in 
American education. It is to be hoped that the 
figure will not become completely lost in the 
nebulous shadow which has come to obscure 
it. And let us hope that pragmatism will not 
continue its present course of ossification into 
a new dogmatism. 


Woodring then turns to the pivotal ques- 
tion, What is progressive education? He 
makes an acknowledgment of the contribu- 
tion of progressive education: 


Progressive education began as a reform move- 
ment at a time when some educational reforms 
were badly needed. It was a revolt against an 
intellectual tradition in education which some 
critics believed neglected the needs of the 
average child—a tradition which seemed to 
favor the development of an intellectual aris- 
tocracy. It was a revolt against a too severe 
discipline or perhaps against a tendency to con- 
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fuse corporal punsihment with discipline. It 
was a revolt against an earlier belief that the 
mind could profitably be trained by drill and 
memorization. Such a revolt was probably nec- 
essary and desirable... .” 


The author points out the difficulty of 
establishing acceptable definitions of pro- 
gressive education, it means very different 
things to different people. He defines four 
kinds of progressives: (1) those who used 
progressive methods in teaching subject 
matter, (2) the true Deweyites, who de- 
emphasized subject matter and placed major 
stress upon the process of growth, (3) those 
who proposed the reconstruction of the 
social order, and (4) the do-as-you-please 
variety. He applauds those who would use 
progressive methods, and regarding the true 
Dewevites he observes: 

This main stream of progressivism gave 

rise to the activity movement and to the project 
method. Although its principles met with seri- 
ous objection from philosophers, they were 
largely accepted by the leaders in education, 
and had some influence upon all the public 
schools—though the influence was not clear- 
cut and often resulted in confusion. 
He concludes that “The public criticism of 
the progressive movement was based to a 
great extent upon the two remaining va- 

Woodring char.cterizes progressive edu- 
cation in 1953 as more of an “attitude to- 
wards education, 2n attitude highly charged 
with emotion or, perhaps more accurately, 
with sentiment.” In essence, he feels that 
this attitude is primarily dogmatic and very 
resentful of criticism. It is against this atti- 
tude that he is tilting throughout the book. 

This reviewer would confess a similar 
distaste for those who are dogmatic and 
overly resentful of criticism. It is even likely 
that Woodring could identify some self- 
styled progressives to fit this description. 
But could he not also identify legions of 
others? Ir is here that Woodring is in need 
of the objectivity which he professed at the 
outset; he fails to discriminate between 
progress seekers who investigate, experi- 
ment, check results, and try again, and those 
in our ranks who would proclaim answers. 
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Having disposed of the progressive with 
the comment that “American education in 
1953 is evolving not toward progressive edu- 
cation but past it,” Woodring presents a 
succession of chapters devoted to different 
aspects of education. The problem of the 
teachers college he presents clearly and 
sympathetically, pointing out the differ- 
ences and similarities between teachers col- 
leges and liberal arts colleges. He stresses 
two problems particularly: that of compe- 
tent staff; and the schism between the aca- 
demic professors and the professors of edu- 
cation, 

A few characteristics of public school 
teachers are presented in Chapter VII, with 
considerable attention given to the problem 
of the shortage of teachers. A vigorous in- 
terpretation is made of the satisfactions and 
advantages of teaching as a profession. In 
Chapter XII Mr. Woodring discusses the 
problem of teacher salaries, developing at 
some length his theory that a proper merit 
system would serve as an effective incentive 
to attract outstanding people into teaching, 
and referring to the experience in institu- 
tions of higher education to demonstrate 
that such merit systems can be made to 
work. 

Another problem approached by the au- 
thor is that of “Facts or Methods?” He 
first makes a strong case for thorough mas- 
tery of subject matter, then goes on to dis- 
cuss the complexity of teaching for under- 
standing and the necessity for a great deal 
of knowledge about the learner and the na- 
ture of learning. The need for potential 
teachers to learn as much as possible about 
these matters is concluded, a brief com- 
ment regarding the overexpansion of the 
offering and consequent duplication is of- 
fered, and the inevitable crack about peda- 
gese is included. 

In discussing “Whatever Became of the 
Three R's” the author produces a hypotheti- 
cal gem in illustrating the problem of con- 
flicting pressures on public school curricu- 
lum builders. He describes the school’s cau- 
tious and hesitant introduction of voluntary 
Saturday morning fly-casting activities in 
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response to some local fishing enthusiasts 
wishing to conduct them, fly-casting be- 
comes, in turn, extra-curriculuar, co-cur- 
ricular, an elective course, a department of 
“applied ichthyology,” and finally the ob- 
ject of community criticism as a “fad and 
frill.” The need for a basic policy regard- 
ing fundamental objectives is discussed in 
the light of these kinds of pressures and 
other types of criticisms. 

The drastic changes in discipline are at- 
tributable, in Mr. Woodring’s judgment, 
much more to the long-range evolution of 
humanitarianism than to the influence of 
John Dewey or progressive educators. The 
author points out the devastating effect of 
emotional upsets on learning as the most im- 
portant argument against corporal punish- 
ment. This, however, still leaves the impor- 
rant problem of discipline—“training with 
a view to right conduct and to prompt and 
effective action.” After reviewing the disci- 
pline evidenced in bands, orchestras, and 
football teams, Woodring turns to the 
classroom with the observation that, “A 
properly disciplined classroom is one in 
which the rules are reasonable and in which 
they are so well accepted by the children 
that violations are comparatively rare. It is 
not one in which violations frequently occur 
and are severely punished.” He further sums 
up: “If by discipline we mean letting the 
child learn that there are certain restric- 
tions and controls which society places upon 
the individual, and that children are not ex- 
empt from these controls, there seems to be 
no sound psychological reason for avoiding 
discipline. Indeed, such discipline would 
seem to be an essential part of education.” 

Woodring defines academic freedom as 
the “freedom of the learner to seek the 
truth. The corollary is that the teacher must 
be free, first to seek the truth, and then to 
make use of the truth, or the best approxi- 
mation to it available to him, in his teach- 
ing.” He further declares that “Academic 
freedom, defined as freedom to seek and to 
teach the truth, is absolutely essential to 
education in a free society.” Mr. Woodring 
describes his own conception of the unique- 


ness of American democracy and the Ameri- 
can economic system, and sets forth the 
obligation of the American school system 
to promote that democracy and to uphold 
the citizens’ inalienable rights. He takes 
his place among those who feel that Com- 
munists should not be allowed to teach, and 
observes that teachers must “learn to dis- 
criminate between the investigation that 
calls an innocent man a Communist and the 
one that calls a Communist a Communist.” 

In his last three chapters Woodring at- 
tempts to pull together what we know 
about how to teach, how parents and teach- 
ers should work together for improving 
education, and, finally, “The Fundamental 
Issue.” It is in these concluding chapters 
that the fundamental weaknesses of Mr. 
Woodring’s work begin to loom, so I shall 
discuss them in the nature of a critical 
analysis of the entire volume. 

In spite of the over-all objective approach 
Mr. Woodring exhibits, he is at times guilty 
of utilizing the “straw man” technique he so 
severely criticizes in progressives. He does 
this a number of times as he attempts to de- 
scribe the “extreme progressive,” but no- 
where so flagrantly as in Chapter XIII, 
wherein he attempts to characterize the pro- 
gressive viewpoint and then to pose in con- 
tradistinction that which he calls “the point 
of view represented in this book—one 
which I believe to be shared by a majority 
of classroom teachers.” In this process Mr. 
Woodring states what in 1953 might appeal 
as a sensible point of view, but one which 
has been established over the past thirty 
years by the effort, the sacrifice, and the 
ingenuity of those who have had the cour- 
age to dream, to initiate, to experiment. Mr. 
Woodring’s apparent belief in the classroom 
teachers of America is well expressed; his 
lack of recognition of how improvements 
in education are evolved is naive. Much 
more important, it is dangerous; alluding 
sarcastically to those who venture as “pro- 
gressives” and “frontier thinkers” and “edu- 
cational leaders” could easily lead to uni- 
formity and mediocrity and lock step of the 
exact nature that brought the original Pro- 
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gressive Education Association into being 
in the first place. 

Another major criticism to be made of 
Mr. Woodring’s book is that while atten- 
tion is paid to the substantial and constantly 
mounting yeoman service being performed 
by lay persons throughout the land, the 
dominant philosophy of the book is that 
there isn’t much controversy except between 
the extremists. This might easily lead to the 
assumption that there are no really danger- 
ous forces attacking education. True, these 
severe critics are extremists and fortunately 
are few in number. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Mr. Woodring at times would 
seem almost to believe that those in the pro- 
fession whom he labels “leaders” are as 
dangerous as those who would destroy all 
tax-supported education. 

In general, though, Let’s Talk Sense 


About Our Schools is a laudatory effort 
toward the realization of the stirring hope 
which the author expresses as his final 
message: 


.. + Let us get on with the learning and the 
teaching. Let us demand and get better teach- 
ers. Let us make teaching so attractive and so 
honored a calling that the best and most able 
of our youth will knock at the doors and de- 
mand admission, Let us make the teachers col- 
leges the very best colleges in the nation, at 
least the equivalent of the very best liberal arts 
colleges and the very best medical schools. And 
to these colleges for teachers let us attract the 
very best of our young men and young women 

not the leftovers from the other professions. 

If as a people, we really understand the im- 
portance of education in a democracy, this can 
and shall be done. 


Raven R. Frevps 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


By Gorpon N. Mackenzir, STEPHEN M. Corey, and Associates 


Written primarily for supervisors, principals, and curriculum workers, this 
book explores school leadership problems and suggests solutions. Jnstructional 
Leadership is the outgrowth of three years of cooperative experimentation 
carried on by Denver secondary school personne] and consultants from Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute. The ideas presented are directly related to everyday 
school problems. Part I defines, evaluates, and discusses the functions of leader- 
ship; Part II deals specifically with the problems of instructional leadership 


encountered in the experiment and with the methods that were cooperatively 


developed to meet them. 


A Publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 


224 pp. Cloth $3.25 


Education and 
Social Integration 
By William O. Stanley 


This book seeks to answer two 
basic questions: What are the forces 
and conditions responsible for the 
confusion and conflict which beset 
American public education? How 
can education best deal with the 
grave problems resulting  there- 
from? Both laymen and educators 
will find the book worthy of special 
attention. 


Teachers College Studies 
in Education 


290 pages Cloth $4.50 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27 


DECISION-MAKING AND 
AMERICAN VALUES IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Suggestions for constructively resolving 
fourteen of the most troublesome prob- 
lems faced by school administrators to- 
day are found in this book. Solutions 
offered for these typical though hypo- 
thetical situations are in terms of basic 
values of our American heritage and 
the realities of the present time. 


96 pages $2.00 
Published for the CPEA 
by the 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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Qust Published 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 
AS DEEPER ‘TEACHING 


Edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Margaret Ruth Smith, Assistant Professor, Wayne 


University 


How can student personnel work more effectively broaden the student’s education, 
and thus be more closely integrated with the usual academic program? In this com- 
prehensive analysis of student personnel work at the college level, twenty-five au 
thorities explore a wide variety of specialized areas through which significant con- 
tributions can be made to education as it works toward the improvement of human 


relations and the fullest development of the individual. 


$5.00 at your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for the steady climb of excellence 

of the articles, research reports, and book reviews included in each issue of the 

JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. All teachers and instructors in colleges 
and universities should be regular readers of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION since 

the beginning and I am amazed at the continuous high quality which you have been 


able to maintain through the years” is the testimonial of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $5 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ART IN THE COLLEGE PROGRAM OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 
By Ernest Ziegfeld. 239 pp. Cloth $4.00. 


Helpful not only to art educators but also to college administrators, academic deans, and 
others responsible for the total college program. 


DIRECT EXPERIENCES IN TEACHER EDUCATION: A STORY OF 
THREE PROGRAMS. By Dorothy M. McGeoch. 212 pp. Cloth $4.00. 


The projected programs are described in colorful firsthand accounts—diary, letter, narrative 
—imaginatively reconstructed from factual material. 


COMMUNITY IN CRISIS: THE ELIMINATION OF SEGREGATION 
FROM A PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. By James H. Tipton. 180 pp. 
Cloth $3.75. 


Describes the successful application of many of the findings of the social sciences in dealing 
with this vital community problem. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION, By William O. Stanley. 

290 pp. Cloth $4.50. 
Examines the cultural matrix of contemporary education in this country, focusing on out- 
standing problems, and indicates possible directions in which solutions may be sought. 


THE TRANSFER OF GUIDED LEARNING. By Robert 
Cloth $2.75. 


A significant study not only for psychologists but for teachers and administrators as well. 


C. Craig. 85 pp. 


ORIENTATION FOR INTERPRETING MOZART’S PIANO SONA- 
TAS. By Thomas Richner. 96 pp. Cloth $3.25 


This study is primarily concerned with the imaginative wealth and emotional depth of music 
as revealed through form and harmonic language. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TRANSFER: PROBLEMS, PRINCIPLES, 
AND RECOMMENDED PROCEDURES. ud O. W. Kopp. 83 pp. 
Cloth $2.50. 


Explores the nature and significance of difficulties that arise when a child transfers from 
one school to another. 


THE HINDU WOMAN. By Margaret Cormack. 207 pp. Cloth $4.00. 


A sociological analysis of the training of the Hindu woman for her role in the family and 
in Indian society. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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The many thousands of social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective by this text will be pleased by the 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1954 edition is the 9th printing of SOCLAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of schools 
because of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a 
systematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a 
systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have 
been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, 
that skill—2g skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving 
teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and classroom 
time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, 
and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the 
book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 


List price of book, $1.85. List price of key, 12¢. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. Fouts 
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AR IN THE COLLEGE PROGRAM 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


BY ERNEST ZIEGFELD 


Here is a clear statement of the implications of general education for college arts pro- 
grams. Part One of the book is devoted to an investigation of general education—what 
it is, its importance in the current educational scene, what factors are responsible for 
its present direction, the purposes it aims to achieve. In Part Two the author discusses 
the nature of art experience, its significance for the individual, and its role in social 
development. The implications of the first two parts for the college program of art 
instruction are developed in Part Three. 


The chief contribution of this study is neither in the philosophy of general educa- 
tion nor in the philosophy of art, but rather in bringing the ideas from these two fields 
together and exploring their implications for the art program of the college. 


Teachers College Studies in Education—2}39 pages; cloth $4.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


COMMUNITY IN CRISIS: The Elimination of 


Segregation from a Public School System 
By James H. Tipton 


‘Tue story of a brief but critical period in the life of an industrial city which 
resulted in significant growth in democratic community relations. A strike by 
white adolescents and a demand from them and their parents that Negro 
youth be excluded from the school, followed by a two-year campaign carried 
on by those who supported segregation in school and community, brought an 
effective response from people who wanted a more democractic community. 
Eventually a plan for ending segregation in the schools was adopted. The 
successful application of many of the findings of the social sciences is demon- 
strated in dealing with this vital community problem. 


Teachers College Studies in Education 180 pp. $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
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BUILDING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


STEPHEN A. ROMINE, Associate Professor of Education, University of Colorado 


Ready in Spring—A comprehensive survey of 
the secondary school curriculum and the 
influences which shape it. Presents concrete 
plans for various phases of curriculum 
building, with numerous examples. Relates 


the curriculum to many other aspects of 
school activity. Well documented references 
to recent research; stimulating ideas for in- 
service teachers. 512 pages, 23 ills. 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


FAY ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


Ready Soon—Second Edition of this success- 
ful volume on the curriculum and teaching 
methods in the elementary school. Describes 
and illustrates the objectives, materials, and 
procedures of elementary education in light 


of the nature, interests, and needs of the 
grade school pupil. Stresses organization for 
democratic living; includes a wealth of 
practical ideas for the teacher. 606 pages, 
ag ills. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


W. D. COMMINS, Professor of Psychology, Catholic University of America; and 
BARRY FAGIN, Associate Professor, Education and Psychology, University of Florida 


Ready in Spring —Affording to the subject its 
full scientific import, this new, Second Edi- 
tion presents both significant theoretical ap- 
proaches to educational psychology and cur- 
rent techniques that have the most im- 
portant implications for the guidance of 


learning. Treatment of principles is focused 
on human development as the core of pro- 
fessional teaching. Reflects new studies in 
social backgrounds of child development, 
group processes, communications problems 
in counseling, etc. 750 pages. 


ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


WENDELL W. CRUZE, Professor of Psychology, Wilson Teachers College 


Balanced, comprehensive picture of adoles- 
cent development, including the physical, 
intellectual, emotional, moral, social 
aspects of growth. Embodying extensive use 
of research on adolescence, the book in- 


cludes both clinical studies of individuals 
and surveys of large groups. A valuable aid 
in the guidance or supervision of adolescents 
by secondary school teachers. 557 pages, 138 
ills. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN MODERN LIVING 


BARNEY KATZ, Clinical Psychologist; and GEORGE F. J. LEHNER, Clinical Psychologist and 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of California at Los Angeles 


Common-sense suggestions for good mental 
health throughout life, with emphasis on 
the application of mental hygiene in the 


classroom. Includes a perceptive discussion 
of personality problems of school children. 
pages, 35 ills. 


EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, Professor of Education, Illinois State Normal University 


Practical guide for eaters an educational 


program suited to the needs of slow-learning 
or mentally retarded pupils from five to 


seventeen years. Describes teaching methods 
for attaining specific educational goals at 
each age level. 408 pages. 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY | 


15 East 26th Street e New York 10, N. Y. 
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‘TEACHERS COLLEGE presents 


FOUR THURSDAY EVENING FORUMS ON 
CRITICAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION 


8 p.m., Horace Mann Auditorium 


* July 8—-WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATION OF RELIGION AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


Speakers: Henry P. VAN Dusen, President, Union Theological 
Seminary. Author: God in Fducation 
R. FREEMAN Butts, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College. Author: Separation of Church and State 


Moderator: WiLLIAM F. Russe.t, President, Teachers College 


@ July 15—nHow sHOULD AMERICA’S TEACHERS BE EDUCATED? 


Speakers: E. Besror, Professor of History, University 
of Illinois. Author: Educational Wastelands 
Kari W. BiGELow, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. Formerly Director, Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, American Council on Education 


Moderator: L. Casweit, Dean, Teachers College 


@ July 22—HAs PRAGMATISM UNDERMINED BASIC VALUES IN 
EDUCATION? 


Speakers: ‘THe Very Reverenp JAMEs A. Pike, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. Author: Beyond Anxiety 
Joun L. Cuitps, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. Author: Education and Morals 


Moderator: SrrrpHEN M. Corey, Executive Officer, Horace Mann- 


Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, ‘Teachers 
College 


@ July 29—pDo AMERICAN SCHOOLS NEGLECT THE FUNDAMENTALS? 


Speakers: ALsertT Lynp, Formerly member, Board of Education, 


Sharon, Massachusetts. Author: Quackery in the Pub- 
lic Schools 


Roma Gans, Professor of Education, Teachers College. 
Author: Teaching Young Children 


Moderator: ArtHuR I. Gates, Director, Division of Foundations of 
Education, ‘Teachers College 


Summer Session students and staff members are invited. 
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